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Ргеїасе 


The present work is based on my intensive field study of the 
paūchārāma shrines of Andhra Pradesh, which has been funded by the 
University Grants Commission under the Young Scientist Award in 
Humanities and Social Sciences (Career Awards) for the year 
1984-°85. А monograph has been published by M. Rama Rao in the 
year 1964 covering the paücharama temples, which includes a general 
study of the art and architecture of these temples. Since then, so 
much new material has come to light, and ideas and approaches have 
so greatly changed that a completely new frame work is called for. 
Itisnow possible to write a more integrated and comprehensive 
account of the pafcharama temples and this is what has been 
attempted here,. This work represents the first ever attempt to 
highlight in a systematic manner, the origin, antiquity, architecture 
and iconography besides the role of the райслагата temples in the 
socio-economic and religious life of the people of Āndhradēša during 
the medieval times. 

The architecture of the Hindu temple is primarily religious and 
is continuously inspired and sustained by the religious ideas and 
beliefs of the communities. The construction of structural temples is 
a religious exercise and not merely artistic or secular experimentation 
in pattern. To visualise the total personality of the temples it is 
essential to integrate the principles laid down in the canonical texts, 
ritual requirements, the historical, religious, cultural and finally the 
structural details of the temple architecture. 

It is generally believed by the historians that the paūchārāma 
shrines were either built on the ruins of Buddhist stūpas or the 
Buddhist centres were later converted into Saivite temples. Although 
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it is true to say that the early religious remains of Andhra are of the 
Buddhist and Jaina faiths, this is mainly because of the less intensive 
and problem-oriented studies, so far carried out in Andhra to recover 
the early brahmanical temples. Recent excavations conducted at 
temples like Gudimallam, Chejerla, Siddhesvaram and Virapuram 
have brought to light considerable evidence for the existence of 
Hinduism—more particularly Saivism in.Āndhradēša during the early 
centuries of Christian era. 

The main aim of the present study is to find out the origins of 
the paūchārāma temples, which is often disputed. From the field 
survey of the temples as well as from the circumstantial evidences, it 
has been successfully shown in the following pages that these arama 
temples had no link with the religion of Buddha and have not been 
constructed on the ruins of the Buddhist monuments except in the 
case of the temple at Amaravati, which is closely situated to the 
famous Buddhist stūpa, and these temples were of Saiva cult from 
their inception. 

The true significance of the lingddbhava, Sarabhēša, the stories 
of Kirātārjuniya, Kannappa, Mrigavyadha on the pillars of the 
Bhimesvara temple at Draksharama and the regional traditions 
reflected in carving the images which has not been studied earlier is 
attempted here. Apart from the study of the architectural features 
and observation of the surviving temples and other structures within 
the temple complex, the details relating to the construction of 
additional structures and installation of images are culled from the 
lithic records of the temples and the information is arranged in 
tables, which has been appended to the chapter on architecture. The 
all-pervasive role of the temples—their sources of income, role in the 
economy, society as well as in the religious life of the people is 
examined with the help of the epigraphical literature of the temples 
under study. 

I am thankful to the University Grants Commission for giving 
me the opportunity to undertake this research project with leave on 
duty and the necessary financial assistance. I am equally thankful to 
Prof. K. Ramakrishna Rao, Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University for 
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providing me all the physical facilities to undertake this project work 
in the Department of History & Archaeology. In undertaking this 
research project, 1 have received help and cooperation from Sri В.А. 
Nelson Babu, Smt. K. Jayasree and Smt. J. Vijayalakshmi, research 
scholars working under my guidance in the Department of History 
& Archaeology. Iam grateful to their services in assisting me in the 
preparation of this report. My thanks are due to Mr. Peddintlu, 
Conservator, Archaeological Survey of India, South-eastern circle and 
Sri K. Chitti Babu, Technical Assistant, State Archaeology and 
Museums, Visakhapatnam for their cooperation during the data 
collection. My thanks are due to Mr. Madabathula Appa Rao, 
Steno-Typist, who neatly typed this work. 
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Introduction 


The principal aim of this work is to make a detailed study of the 
history and growth of the five Siva temples, widely known as paūchā- 
rāmas since medieval times, which developed as powerful socio- 
economic institutions. Further, it is also aimed to study its architecture, 
sculpture and iconography and to compare them with the principles 
laid down in the Si/pa texts. For this purpose, I spent approximately 
three years in visiting the monuments and making the field observa- 
tions of the architectural details as well as studying the epigraphical 
data of the temples. I have also attempted to date the five temples as 
closely as the evidence now available allows. The additional structures 
such as the kalyāņa mandapas, nàtya mandapas, pillared cloister 
(tiruchuttumāla), the gūpuras and the other enclosures constructed at 
these temples at various periods, reveal the important role played by 
the temples on the socio-economic life of the people of the period. All 
these temples have gūpuras at the gateways and they, at times, supersede 
the central shrine as the largest and architecturally the most important 
buildings in the temple complex. 

Inscriptions refer to the paūchārāmas as the important centres of 
pilgrimage and as the five Šaivite centres. According to them, they 
are located at Bhīmāpuram, Dākarēmi, Vālkolanu, Drachyaramapuri 
and Amaradalu. In identifying these five places different opinions 
have been expressed by scholars. K.V. Soundara Rajan considers the - 
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Bhime$varasvami temple at Chebrolu as the one and the earliest among 
the paūchārāmas in Andhra, while N. Ramesan had included Kotipalli 
in the list of the paūchārāma temples. Other scholars are of the opinion 
that Drākshārāma, Samalkot, Gunupudi Bhimavaram, Palakollu and 
Amaravati were the five places wherein have been located the pañchā- 
гата shrines. 

Though on stylistic and architectural grounds, the Bhiméévara 
temple at Chebrolu tallies with the plan and size of the remaining 
paūchārāma shrines, it is difficult to agree with the view that it is one 
among paūchārāma shrines. For, nowhere in the inscriptions and 
literature of the period, Chebrolu is mentioned as one among the 
райсһагатаѕ. Further, in some of the inscriptions Chebrolu is mentioned 
as one o fthe famous religious centres of God Mahasena. In the present 
work it has been considered that the Siva temples at Drākshārāma, 
Amaravati, Samalkot, Palakollu and Bhimavaram as the pancharama 
shrines, which are located in Guntur, East and West Godavari 
districts of Andhra Pradesh. Z 

The scope of the work extends over the region of Coastal Andhra, 
which has played a prominent role in the history of South India 
throughout the historical period. The deltaic plain of Krishnā- 
Godavari rivers is occasionally marked by rich mango groves, swamps 
and clusters of tall palm trees, big and small lagoons and low sand 
dunes near the s23. This alluvial expanse forms the agricultural nucleus 
of the region and it could have been the determinant factor for having 
the highest density of population than the other physiographical 
regions of Andhra Pradesh, as known from the Indian Census Reports 
(1981). The situation might not have been very much different during 
the medieval times because Vēngī, the capital city of the Eastern 
Chalukyas is situated at the centre of the Krishna-Godavari valley. 
These two rivers with important centres of pilgrimage in their proxi- 
mity and with a closely knit network of communication links that 
connect several important centres of the region played the most 
important role in the history of the evolution of civilization in the 
entire region. The Eastern Chalukyas, the Chalukya-Cholas, the 
Kakatiyas and the Reddi kings have extended their sway over this 
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region for several centuries. The impact of their rule, the changes in 
the administration, society, economy and culture of the Andhras 
during the medieval period can be gleaned through the several inscrip- 
tions on the walls of the paūchārāma temples. Owing to the incursions 
of the Chaļukyas of Kalyani, the Eastern Gangas and the amalgama- 
tion of the Eastern Chāļukyas and Chēļa thrones, these temples, 
particularly the one at Drākshārāma which is situated very close to 
the capital city of the Chāļukya-Chēļas i.e., Jananāthapura has often 
been visited by the people from Tamilnadu, Karnataka and Orissa. 
Hence, these temples provide good material in all the three languages— 
Telugu, Kannada and Tamil, thus offering scope for the study of the 
cultural influences that the region has undergone during the medieval 
period. 
The major sources for the study of this subject are temples 
themselves. The field observations made on the architecture of the 
temples, along with its sculptural and iconographic traditions form 
the major sources in knowing about the history and development of 
these temples. The five temples studied here were architecturally more 
or less the same but all of them were not constructed at the same 
period. However, the study is beset with difficulties as the temples 
have undergone renovations for several times in the subsequent 
periods after their erection. Hence, at times, it becomes difficult to 
differentiate the original structures from the additional structures 
constructed in the temple at a later period. However, some of the 
inscriptions inscribed on the walls of the temples record the renova- 
tions made to the temples. These references often help one to assign 
a date to the portions of structures that appear architecturally later 
than the basic monument. The several new additions that were made 
to the temples in course of time may be due to the growing need of 
thetimes or to embellish the temples. Sometimes, literary works 
such as Bhīmēšvarapurāņa, composed by the famous Telugu poet, 
Srinatha, corroborate the epigraphical references to the construction 
of new edifices in the temples. 

Majority of the inscriptions that were inscribed on the temple 
walls were issued by the mandalika chiefs like the Velanātis, Haihayas, 
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Когаз, Kondapadumatis and their officials. Proper study of the epi- 
graphical data would throw a great light on these minor dynasties 
that have contributed much to the political, social and cultural growth 
of Āndhradēša. Not only are these inscriptions often beset with many 
difficulties pertaining to their date and interpretation, but the material, 
being immense, has to be collated with the help of known historical 
facts, obtained from other sources such as copper plate grants and 
contemporary literature. The titles of the kings like Sarvalokasraya Sri 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja and Tribhuvana Chakravartin Rājādhirāja- 
dēva can often be misleading as they apply to more than one ruler. 
Amidst these difficulties in studying epigraphical data, it is only by a 
process of correctly eliminating various discordant aspects, that one 
can arrive at reasonably certain conclusions. 

A general survey of the history of the Religions -- Buddhism and 
Vedic Brahmanism from the time of the Satavahanas up to the emer- 
gence of the Eastern Chāļukyas in Āndhradēša has been attempted in 
Chapter-II. It also deals with the changing architectural plans of the 
Saivite temples in Andhra. 

Apart from the identification of the location of the paūchārāma 
temples, another controversial issue among the historians is about 
their origin. Some scholars strongly believe that all the five temples, 
which were constructed in a similar pattern might in all probability 
be the centres of Buddhism, where.celebrated monasteries flourished 
at one time. This theory has been mainly based on the fact that a 
large number of Buddhist stūpa slabs have been found to be used in 
the construction of the Siva temple at Amaravati. The results of the 
explorations made at other Siva temples have been discussed and 
reasonable conclusions have been derived, out of the available data in 
Chapter-III. 

The legends and traditions gathered around the temples give 
interesting account about their origin. The regional traditions which 
emerged through the Bhakti cult, eliminated the discontinuity between 
the Vedic sects and non-Vedic folk religious activities. In developing 
the regional traditions, the paîcharama shrines played a key role. 
The emergence of the regional traditions around the five Saivite 
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centres ot pilgrimage and its impact on the political integrity of Andhra 
region is discussed in Chapter-IV. 

The architecture of the five larger temples of a more imposing 
character had its parallel type of temple structures in the Chola 
country, particularly at Tanjore and Gangaikonda Chēļapuram. 
The architectural features of the temples as well as the other 
additional structures constructed in the temple precincts at a later 
period have been discussed in Chapter-V. In the following chapter 
a comparative study of the images of Dakshiņāmūrti, Virabhadra, 
Nataraja noticed in the temples has been attempted. The identi- 
fication of the image of Sarabhésamirti in the Draksharama temple 
has been postulated on the basis of the iconographic texts. A 
comparative study has been made on the: iconographic features of the 
icons of the temples under study with those of the south. Detailed 
description of the portrait sculptures of the temples has also been 
included in Chapter-VI. 

During the medieval times, temples have emerged as the major 
powerful economic institutions besides being the centres of pilgrimage, 
learning, education, arts and crafts. The integrating character of the 
temples transcended the barriers of language and state and hence 
they attracted a large number of pilgrims. They were greatly 
patronised by the kings, nobles and private men and women alike. 
Tt was a customary practice of the times to donote either in kind or 
in cash to the temples for the upkeep of the lamps. These lamp and 
land grants of the temples throw a great light in understanding the 
socio-economic structural patterns of the society. They are helpful 
in knowing about the agrarian system, modes of revenue collection, 
irrigation, social status of the people, caste system, position of 
women and so on. So far the temples of Andhradesa, like those of 
the other regions, have been studied from the point of view of the 
development of art, architecture and as religious centres. The 
historical importance of the райслагата shrines has been recognised 
by scholars like М. Rama Rao, С. Sivaramamurti, M.L. Nigam, 
K.V. Soundara Rajan and B.V. Krishna Rao, who made a preliminary 
study of the architectural and sculptural wealth of the temple. These 
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monographs deal only with the temple history, art, architecture and 
the inscriptions they contain. But no specific work has been done 
on the role of the paūchārāma temples of medieval Āndhradēša in the 
social, cultural and economic life of the contemporary society. 
Though some scholars have utilised the epigraphical information of 
these temples in their works, all these references were too brief and 
casual to enable us to understand and appreciate fully the all perva- 
sive role of these great institutions, their numerous sources of income, 
items of expenditure, administration, role as employees, banks, 
landholds, and as educational centres and repositories of fine arts. 
Chapter-VII deals with all the above mentioned socio-economic 
aspects of the райсАйтйта temples in a systematic manner. 

In the medieval times, the paūchārāma temples played a promi- 
nent role in moulding and inspiring the religious life ofthe people. 
Being the autonomous institutions with their own income resources 
and complex organisations, they satisfied the spiritual aspirations and 
needs of all classes of people who patronised and improved them from 
time to time by their munificent donations. The conducting of the 
daily rituals and the celebration of numerous festivals in the temple 
inspired the religious life of the people. Chapter-VIII is devoted to 
thestudy of the rituals, festivals, functions and recitation of sacred 
texts in the temples. 

The final chapter *Resume' embodies some important conclu- 


sions arrived at as a result of the foregoing study ofthe pafüchàrama 
shrines. 
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The Religious Background 


In the following pages a brief introduction is given about the 
two religions—Buddhism and Vedic Brahmanism as practised in 
Andhradeáa since the rule of the Imperial Satavahanas to the Eastern 
Chalukyas with a historical perspective. This brief account will give 
an idea about the genesis of Buddhism, its high antiquity than the 
Vedic Brahmanism, its urban association, changing destinies, multi- 
plicity of its sects and its assimilation into the Vaishnavite faith. 
Likewise, it also includes a general survey of the recent archaeological 
evidences relating to the early brahmanical temples which throw a 
good light on the evolution of Saiva pantheon and on the significant 
changes in constructing temples for God Siva. 

Scholars generally consider Buddhism either as a dissent or 
reform movement of Hinduism.’ But recent researches show that - 
Buddhism, ie. Sramana tradition is a part of an independent 
tradition of indigenous origin, and as much older than the Vedic 
Brahmanism.? Another misconception is that the Vedic religion, an 
Indo-European gift to South Asia (a heterogeneous religion) is con. 
sidered as a fountain head of the major aspects of the culture and 
civilization of India. But the Sramana tradition which is indigenous 
survived in peripheral and refuge areas of India, when their political 
and economic bases were destroyed by the Indo-European speaking 
people. The Upanishads record the confrontation situation and had 
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some of the innovative ideas which originated from the Sramanic 
sources.? 

The archaeological researches of the last fifty years prove the 
myth of the Vedic origin of the ethos of Indian culture as a miscon- 
ception.í The nature and quality of the material culture of ancient 
India before the Vedic Aryans were not only different, but superior 
in many respects to those represented in the latter. The mysterious 
Pasupati on the Indus seals in a position of yūga, somewhat like 
Kūrmāsana, ithyphallic, cross-legend upon à low throne or dias 
flanked by antelopes might represent proto-Siva? or a Jina or an 
Adi Buddha, or an anthropomorphic form of a vegetal spirit. or 
even a combination of more than one element? However, it may 
be stated that this yogi was an integral and respected part or an 
outgrowth of the civilization and traditions of the first cities of India. 
Apart from the Pasupati seal two stone sculptures are noticed at 
Harappa in dancing pose with twisted shoulders and left leg raised. 
R.E.M. Wheeler attributed these to the proto-type of Siva-Natarāja.” 

To the religious impacts from the North and South, Āndhra- 
Чёза was alive and it received several new trends in the realm of 
religion, art and culture right from the prehistoric times. Buddhism and 
Saivism slowly and steadily entered in the lower and Eastern Deccan 
аз early as in the Maurya period, Although the royal line of the 
Sātavāhanas were brahmanical by religious affiliation, Vedic brahman- 
ism did notor could not operate as an effective civilising factor 
in the Eastern Deccan before the Ikshvakus. Archaeological evidence 
from sites like Bhattiprolu, Amaravati, Guntupalli, Ghantasala, 
Jaggayyapet and Alluru indicate that Buddhism as an organised 
religion must have been introduced in the Coastal Andhra region at 
the time of the Mauryan rule The most active patrons of Buddhism 
were the people from commercial classes, particularly the Srēshihis 
and Sarthavahas and trade guilds rather than the kings.” While the 
Sātavāhana and Ikshvāku kings patronised Brahmanism and its 
establishments, the female members of the royal family—gueens, 
daughters and sisters of the kings actively patronised and were 
responsible for the Buddhist establishments, An analysis of the 
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Buddhist remains in Āndhradēša gives an idea of the close association 
of the Buddhist establishments to the urban and trade centres.1° 
The Buddhist monasteries in Andhra seem to have been supported 
by the urban folk—bankers, traders, merchants caravan-leaders, etc., 
who were in a position to spend their surplus money on earning 
religious merit. 

Under the Ikshvakus, the immediate political successors of the 
Satavahanas a large number of Buddhist monuments were established 
in Eastern Deccan. At Nagarjunakonda itself, about 30 major monas- 
tic establishments were found." In addition to these, separate 
establishments were constructed for the foreign missionaries like 
Sirnhala Vihāra. But with the fall of the Ikshvakus, the Buddhist 
establishments of Nagarjunakonda lost their importance and simul- 
taneously Hinduism became the more favoured religion of the time. 
This could have been due to the changed political situation in 
'Andhradesa, i.e., the emergence of several minor rulers. Towards the 
close of the 4th ‘Century A.D. the early Pallava kings of Guntur- 
Nellore region held control over the Dhanyakataka region. After the 
Ikshvākus, the Salankayanas governed the Vengipura region and seem 
to have continued to patronise Buddhism. It is known from an 
inscription at Guntupalli that Nandivarma II (400-430 A.D.) had 
caused some donations to Buddhist vihdras although he was a parama 
bhāgavata and devoted to citrarathasvāmin i.e., Lord Süryanarayana. 
Further, the recent excavations conducted at Pedda Vēgi has brought 
to light a Buddhist stūpa, that resembles the mahāstūpa of 
Ghantasala.? From 5th Century onwards Buddhist art and religion 
were in a state of decline. In 7th Century the Chinese traveller, Hieun 
Tsang noticed twenty Buddhist monasteries with more than three 
thousand monks in Andhra, while in the Dhānyakataka country “was 
a crowd of Buddhist monasteries but most of them were deserted 
about twenty being in use with 1000 adherents of the Mahasanghika 
system.”!* The establishment of the Chilukyan kingdom in Eastern 
Deccan in the same period might have been a cause for the Buddhist 
religion to recede in the background. Moreover, in this period the 
Vajrayana faith infiltered into the Buddhist faith and a number of 
gods and goddesses were adopted into the Buddhist pantheon, With 
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this Buddhism developed pronounced leanings towards Tantric ele- 
ments and thereby it lost its individuality and justification for 
existence as a separate religion. 

Though the epigraphical evidence shows that the Satavahana 
tulers were adherents of Brahmanism and performers of Vedic sacri- 
fices, the archaeological data in this regard is very less excepting few 
instances, which can prove that the Satavahanas had leanings towards 
Brahmanism. The main reasons for this are : 


(1) lack of problem-oriented archaeological investigations to 
recover the evidences relating to the early Brahmanical 
temples in Andhra, 

(2) the establishment of Buddhism in Eastern Deccan even 
before Gautamiputra Sātakarņi came to establish his 
dynasty in this region. 


the recovery of the 14-Siva temples at Virapuram near Satanikota 
Suggests the association of the Satavahanas with Saivite religion.'% 
The recovery of the Chaturmukhalinga!” (6.6 x 7.4cm.) from the 
excavation at Kota dibba mound near Amarésvara temple at Amara- 
vati, datable to the Sātavāhana period indicates that the cult of the 
liiga in a somewhat developed iconic form had already established 
itself in Amaravati. The archaeological excavations at Kisarigutta 
near Hyderabad have brought to light the early brahmanical brick 


evidence of human sacrifice and the practice of agamic ritual in cons- 
tructing the Hindu temple for the first time. 

i Like the Sātavāhanas, the Ikshvāku kings also followed Šaivite 
faith and were responsible for the construction of several Saiva shrines 
at Nagarjunakonda. The temples of Nodagisvarasvamin, Pushpabha- 
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drasvāmin, Sarvadéva and Kārttikēya were erected under the patron- 
age of king Ehuvula Sāntamūla and Virapurushadatta of the 
Ikshvāku line. The rock-cut cave temples at Undavalli and Vijayawada 
of the Vishnukundin times show the royal patronage to the Brahmani- 
cal religion after the Ikshvaku period. The excavations at Pedda Vegi 
have brought to light the Saivite temples of the Vishnukundin period 
along with a number of Saivite icons, Among them, the most interest- 
ing icon is that of ēkādašamukha Rudra. The composite character 
of the image, i.e., carving of multiple heads and hands seems to 
portray the unlimited power of the deity. 

The architectural plan of some of the early brahmanical temples 
is of barrel-vaulted roof (gajaprishtakriti), while the other types are 
oblong or cubical. It is observed that іп the areas, where Buddhism 
was reigning supreme, the early architectural modes of the Hindu 
religion were mainly imitative of the apsidal chaitya halls of the 
Buddhists. These brahmanical apsidal shrines like the Pushpabhadra- 
svamy temple at Nagarjunakonda had contemporaneity of the 
Buddhistic edifices and hence one can observe the impact of Buddhist 
architecture on the brahmanical temples. But gradually, due to the 
coming up of the mighty Chalukya and Chola temple architecture in 
Andhra, the apsidal shrines which had independent status in the 
earlier times, had subsequently become the subsidiary shrines. 

The construction of structural temples in stone became more 
and more with the onset of the rule of the Eastern Chāļukyas in 
Āndhradēša. The epigraphical references show that the kings, being 
the followers of Brahmanic faith were responsible for the construction 
of more than hundred temples in Āndhradēša. This temple-building 
activity became more vigorous and the Chāļukyan kings had initiated 
a new type of temple construction, i.e., tall /ingas being enshrined in 
two storeyed main shrines which was later followed by the Cholas in 
constructing the Siva temples at Tanjore and Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram. х 

The two ideologies—the Buddhist and Brahmana—sometimes 
confronted, and at other times ran parallel to, one another until, at 
times, they drew closer to help, revitalise one another and ultimately 
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even merge their identities. These two traditions were so hostile that 
it reflected in the work of Patanjali, the Brahmana priest and 
grammarian, three hundred years after Buddha. In it, it is cited that 
the Sramana-Brahmana together with the “cat and mouse", “the dog 
and fox" and the “snake and mongoose” as illustrations of hostility." 
The traditional hostilities between the two traditions is reflected in the 
literatures of both traditions, for Hemachandra, the Jain grammarian 
repeated the same examples in the same context?! As regards to 
Andhradesa, the hostilities between these two religious traditions 
prior to 10-11th Centuries have not been documented either in the 
epigraphs or in the literature. However, the religious dispute between 
the Buddhist monk, Bauddhapadāchārya and Mallikarjuna Paņditārā- 
dhya, a Vira Saiva teacher, which took place in the last quarter of 
12th Century at Chandolu in the precincts of Pandisvaraswami temple 
has been very well recorded in the Tsandavolu Kaifiyat and Panditaré- 
dhya Charitra.?* 

Thus the two religions—Buddhism and Saivism—had a very long 
history in Āndhrādēša and both of them have enjoyed the royal 
patronage for a limited time either for their political reasons or 
because of their personal favours. The introduction of Tantric prac- 
tices and the emergence of a number of sects in the Buddhist religion 
seems to have been responsible for the ultimate disappearance 
of the religion. Being closely associated with the urban centres, 
Buddhism became a popular religion and brought about social 
changes. Brahmanism, in spite of the royal patronage and the religion 
of the ruling dynasty, has not been able to capture the imagination of 
the towns-folk of early Āndhradēša. The high Sanskritic traditions 
and ‘Varna’ system inhibited a class of people from the observance of 
the brahmanical rituals and hence it remained deprived of organic 
and popular sustenance. 

N. Venkataramanaiah believed that the character of Buddhism 
is gradually transformed and the Andhras of middle ages absorbed 


Buddhism completely and reduced Lord Buddha to the position of a ~ 


deity in the Hindu pantheon. The revival of Vaishnavism with its 
attractive doctrine of equality and bhakti caught the popular imagina- 
tion of the people in large numbers. During the medieval times 


| 
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Buddha was recognised as one of the ten incārnations of Lord 
Visņu.** Itis the view of some other historians that the five arama 
temples were originally Buddhistic centres of worship and pilgrimage 
into which the cult of Siva was later introduced with the object of 
supplanting Buddhism.” These theories of the process of assimilation 
of Buddhism into Hinduism, forceful conversion of Buddhist centres 
into Saivite centres and the origins of the paicharama temples will be 
discussed in the following chapter. 5 
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sadaya hridaya-daršita-pasu ghatam| 

Kēšavā dhrita-Buddha Sarira 

jaya jagadīša hare] | 


N. Ramesan, ‘‘Draksharama Temple", Aradhana, April, 1955; K. Krishna 
Murthy, “Origin of Brahmanical Apsidal Shrines in Andhra” in Sri Nidhi— 
Perspective in Indian Archaeology, Art and Culture, (Madras, 1983), pp. 65-66, 


3 : 


Origin and Antiquity of the 
Pancharama Shrines 


The following pages represent an attempt to ascertain the 
‘origins and antiquity of the five arama shrines in Andhra. These 
shrines are located at Drākshārāma (East Godavari District), Samalkot 
(East Godavari District), Amaravati (Guntur District), Palakollu 
(West Godavari District) and Bhimavaram (West Godavari District). 
Excepting the temple at Amaravati the rest of them are situated in 
the Godavari region. It is interesting to note that these five Siva 
temples which are situated either on the banks of the river Godavari 
ог Krishna are widely known as paūchārāmas (i.e., five ārāmas) since 
12th Century from the epigraphical and literary sources." The term 
arama is generally associated with the Buddhist monuments and its 
usage to the Hindu temples misguided some scholars and enabled 
them to try to derive the Buddhist origins to the Siva temples. It is 
interesting to note from the inscriptions that at the end of the place 
names Where the Siva temples are located the term ‘arama’ is suffixed. 
The place name suffix arama is in Sanskrit and it means a garden or 
monastery.” The name Drātshārāma is said to bea corrupted form 
of ‘Daksa’ ‘arama’, the garden of Dakshaprajapathi. Likewise, in the 
inscriptions the rest of the arama kshētras are referred to as Amarā- 
rama, Komararama, Bhimarama and Kshirarama. This shows that 
the usage of the term drama is not strictly confined to the Buddhits 
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monuments alone, but is also applied to the Hindu temples in the 
sense of the gardens of the principal deities of temples. 

Much information is provided by the pauranic texts, legendary 
tales and other literary works on the origin of the patcharama shrines, 
According to the well-known story of Sivapuràna, Daksha Prajāpati 
had given his daughter Dakshayani in marriage to Lord Šiva. On one 
occasion, Daksha built a big yāgašāfa on the bank of one of the 
sacred branches of the Gēdāvarī, near her confluence with the sea 
and performed a sacrifice. To witness this function, he invited all his 
daughters along with their husbands except Dākshāyanī and Siva. 
Dākshāyanī, though uninvited, still on account of filial love, attended 
the уа/йа but found that she was not received and respected properly. 
Dākshāyanī took this insult seriously and jumped into the sacrificial 
fire. When Siva heard of this, he began to sweat in fury and out of 
that sweat was born Vīrabhadra, who killed Daksha and thus avenged 
the insult to Lord Siva. Siva rushed to the sacrificial fire, rescued. Sati 
and received her into the left half of his body. Later Dākshāyanī was 
born to Himavan, known as Uma, married Siva and both of them 
came to reside at Drākshārāma.* In memory of it, even today, the 
orthodox Brahmins do not perform any yáj&a or such ceremonies 
within Draksharama. 

There is another interesting story about the origin of the 
pancharama shrines in the Bhtmēšvarapurāņa, а prabandha written by 
Šrīnātha of the 14-15th Century. It is a sthalapurāņa connected with 
the Bhimesvara temple of Drākshārāma w.itten in Telugu and is the 
translation of the Sanskrit work Bhimakhandam. In the fourth āsvāsa 
of this work, the origin of the paüchàràmas in general and Drākshā- 
rāma in particular is mentioned. According to it, Devas and Asuras 
churned the ocean of milk in order to obtain nectar. While doing so, 
several objects emerged out of the ocean. When finally Dhanvantari 
came with a vessel full of nectar in his hands, dévas and asuras took 
the vessel and quarrelled about its distribution. Then, Visnu played a 
trick and distributed the precious drink to the dévas. Disappointed in 
this manner, the asuras planned to take revenge on the dēvas. Being 
advised by Narada, the asuras made severe penances and worshipped 
Siva, lead by the lords of the Tripuras. Siva, being pleased with this, 
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gave them many boons. From then, the asuras started to harass the 
dīvas. Unable to bear this, the dévas went to Siva and appealed to 
him for protection. The god promised to punish the asuras for their 
arrogance. By the terrific flames of Pasupata, the spiritual weapon of 
Siva, all the asuras were massacred and all the cities were burnt. 
Amidst that total calamity a huge /inga alone remained unscathed. 
Siva cut this linga, which was the tutelary deity of the Tripuras into 
five pieces, One of the pieces was set-up by Indra at Dharanikota on 
the bank of the Krishnā and came to be known as Amarēšvara of 
Amarārāma. Another piece was set-up оп the bank of the Godavari 
at the village of Gunupudi by Soma and came to be known as 
Soméivara of Sēmārāma. The third piece was set-up by Rama at the 
village of Balakota and came to be known as Rāmalingēšvara of 
Kshīrārāma, The fourth was set-up by Kumara at Bhimavaram, the 
capital of the Chalukyas and came to be known as Kumāra Bhīma- 
linga of Bhīmārāma, while the remaining piece was set-up at 
Drākshārāma. That was the legend connected with the emergence of 
the paichārāmas. ; 

The information furnished by Srinatha in his work B/amztvara- 
pūrāņa is of particular importance because he lived for sometime at 
the court of the Reddi kings of Rajahmundry and became familiar 
with Draksháráma апа its neighbourhood. The legendary account 
given above, relating to the emergence of the paūchārāma shrines has 
been viewed by some® as a conflict. between the champions of Vedic 
religion and non- Vedic religion, i.e., Saivites and Buddhists and there- 
by stated that the paūchārāmas were originally the worshipping centres 
of the Buddhists and later on occupied by the Saivites. The legend is 
further interpreted that “after the destruction of Mahāstūpa and instal- 
lation of Siva liiga at Drākshārāma by the Saivites, there occurred 
occasional acts of violence on both the sides to champion their 
respective faiths”. In the same manner, the legendary account of the 
Bhtmētvarapurāņa relating to the creation of saptagūdāvary at Drākshā- 
rāma has been explained. 

While analysing the legendary account relating to the emergence 
of the paūchārāmas furnished by Srinatha, one should view it in its 
pauranic background. The conflict between the dēvas and asuras i 
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due to the deprival of the nectar by the asuras. Attaining of boons by 
Tārakūsura from Lord Siva, although he was ап asura was due to his 
strong devotion, he has to Lord Šiva. Since he was a great Siva 
bhakta, even the great Gods like Visnu and Siva were unable to harm 
Tārakāsura though he is causing troubles to the dēvas. The entire 
legend shows how the efficacy of bhakti, so completely overwhelms 
Siva, that he himself finds incompetent to deal with one, who isa 
great bhakta. Thus the myth and the legendary story woven around 
Lord Siva and his devotees, tries to glorify the mightiness of Šiva 
liga as well as its worship, and do not indicate any clashes between 
the Saivites and Buddhists. 

If there were any serious clashes between the Saivites and 
Buddhists and the Buddhist monuments were appropriated by the 
Saivites by about 9th and 10th Centuries, at the places where the five 
dráma shrines are located, it could have been reflected. in the Vira 
Saiva literature of th» medieval period. But there is no such reference 
as regards to the origin of the five temples. Further, how can the 
Saivites accept the same Buddhist dyaka pillar, which was considered 
as sacred by the Buddhists, with whom they were hostile as their cult 
object ? By this reasoning, the validity of attributing the legend of the 
Blnmēšvarapurāņa to the Saivite-Buddhist coniflict can be questioned, 
In this context, it may be noted from the epigraphical sources of 12th 
Century that even amidst powerful Saivism at Amaravati, the lofty 
and the most beautiful Buddhist Mahdchaitya retained its grandeur, 
The epigraphical evidences as well as the i.avellers accounts testify to 
the existence of both the Hindu and Buddhist edifices particularly at 
Amaravati. In an inscription of the Коа Chief—Keta Il at Amara- 
vati, dated 1184 A.D. the Buddhist stūpa is mentioned as слайуат- 
atyunnatam yatra nānā chitra suchitritam and where Lord Siva named 
Amarčšvara presided.* 

As regards to the origins of the patīchārāma shrines some 
scholars like N. Ramesan, T.N. Subrahmanyam and I.K. Sarma have 
advocated a theory on the basis of the similarity of the //nga form in 
the main shrines of these temples that these five temples were original- 
ly the seat of Buddhist chaityas, later converted into Hindu shrines 
and that in all these cases, the дуаа stambhas of the chaitya have 
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been used to represcnt the /inga." The same view has been followed 
by some other historians.* In support of this argument they state that 
“a close observation of the inga top over the upper tala of the 
sanctum reveals that it has a mortoise hole characteristic of a frec 
standing āyaka pillar of limestone which contained a Buddhist symbol 
as ils crowning member." At Amaravati, the brahmasūtra lines were 
drawn over the middle shaft and the fluted shaft terminal was made, 
somewhat, semi-circular leaving the mortoise-hole as it is, but 
generally a metal cover, shaped as a hooded лава concealed the linga 
top. Itis also suggested that all these five shrines Possessing tall 
lihgas are located on historical mounds associated with Buddhist 
relics. Е" 

Before considering the details of this theory, it is essential to 
trace the early Saiva vestiges in Āndhradēša and the early architec- 
tural forms of the Hindu Temples. K.V. Soundara R 
ed that in the areas where Buddhism was reigning s 
architectural modes of the Hindu religion were mainly imitative 
of the apsidal chaitya like halls of Buddhists, Likewise Hindu 
apsidal temples, Kapētēšvara temple at Chezerla and Pushpa- 
bhadrasvami temple at Nagarjunakonda, datable to the first half of 
the fourth century A.D. were built after the direct borrowal from 
Buddhist plan. This is because in Kapētēšvara Temple at Chezerla 
also the liiga was set at the centre of the apsidal shrine, which is of 
limestone and had a squarish mortoise hole 
the драка pillar but smaller in size and girtl 
ones in the arama kshétras. This evidence 
scholars" like K. Krishna 


ajan has express- 
upreme, the early 


on top corresponding to 
h when compared to the 
has been taken by the 
Murthy, and K.V. Soundara Rajan to 
Support their view that in the beginning the brahmanical apsidal 
shrines revealed in their construction vestiges of Buddhist edifices. 
However, the problem-oriented excavations conducted at the apsidal 
brick temple at Chezerla of Guntur District has brought to light 
hitherto unknown foundational details." It reveals the manchaka type 
of basement and Brahmanical affiliation even from the earliest Phase I 
Waich correspondents to the late Sātavāhana times. By this new 
evidence the earlier view of scholars like A.H. Longhurst and K.R. 


Srinivasan’? that the apsidal temple was originally a Buddhist chaitya 
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that was converted into a Siva temple on the decline of Buddhism 
about 7th or 8th Century A.D. does not hold good anymore. Similar- 
ly, the excavations carried at the apsidal shrine of the Parasurāmēšvara 
temple at Gudimallam in Chittoor district have revealed the evidences 
demonstrating how a tall //àga with a unique standing figure of Siva 
on its frontal facet was set into circular agrapttha separated from the 
habitations by a square vēdika-like barricade on all its sides.? It was 
worshipped in open as early as in circa 2nd century B.C. The emer- 
gence of'a house solely for Siva in its fully evolved form is noticed at 
Gudimallam phase II, by about first-second Century A.D., of brick 
and apsidal in form. Belonging to. the same period a considerable 
number of small square brick temples with Siva /ingas were observed 
at Virapuram in Kurnool district.^ But the evidence of the 
Gudimallam excavations has been considered differently by K. 
Krishna Murthy who states that the Buddhist railing is noticed in the 
garbhagriha, which distinctly asserts the Buddhistic association and it 
is clear that Buddhist edifices were made use of in the construction of 
the apsidal shrine at Gudimallam.” 

In dealing with these two divergent views of (1) the Buddhist 
chaityas later converted into Siva temples in Andhra, (2) existence 
of the early Brahmanical temples (Siva temples) in Andhra without 
any Buddhist association, which had a great impact in finding the 
beginnings of paūchārāma shrines, we have to consider the artefactual 
discoveries presented therein, as it is impossible to check up the 
foundational details of the five Siva temples in the manner attempted 
at Gudimallam, for, these temples are under regular worship. 

The usage of limestone, its tall shaft and the mortoise hole on 
top of the /iàga shafts of the arama shrines has lent support to the 
view that these could have been of Buddhist origin and particularly 
they may be the дурака pillars of the Buddhist stūpas. But on 
contrary to this, if we consider the /imgas in the temples of Pushpa- 
bhadrasvami of Nagarjunakonda and Kapotesvarasvami of Chezerla, 
they are also of limestone, {hot gl. smeEcrin size wLen ccmaicd to 
the ones in the arama kshētras. At these temple, the excavations 
reveal only brahmanical affiliation and not Buddhist association, Pro- 
bably, due to the nature of the material, the /ingas of the paūchārāmas, 
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which are subjected to the abhishēkajala through several centuries 
of time, the rudrabhāgas got more weathered and had the indentures 
on their tops. Hence, there is no reason to identify these lingas 
either with the āvaka pillars or the chatra yasļis of the Buddhist 
stūpas. The limestone medallions in the ceiling of the Amarēšvara 
temple indicate their use in the Brahmanical temples too. The 
choice of limestone material for iconoplastic work was rightly an 
inheritance from the late Sātavāhana-Ikshvāku rulers.'* 

The recovery of the Buddhist sculptures in course of either 
excavations near the temple precincts or the renovations at the 
Amaravati temple!" might have been due to Buddhist stūpa which is 
situated in the same village. At present, there is no possibility of 
studying the nature of the basal pttha and the foundational details 
of the Amarēšvara temple, because of the total blocking of the 
ground floor entrance in late medieval times. The discovery of the 
chaturmukha linga from Amaravati, which is a small sculpture 
(7 cm. x 6 cm.) of mukhalinga type in greenish limestone assignable 
to the Sātavāhana workmanship (datable to firstsecond centuries 
A.D.) pushes the antiquity of Saivism at Amaravati to early centuries 
of Christian era. This unique /i&ga stands testimony to the preva- 
lence of personal worship of Siva, especially Sadasiva. Another 
interesting piece of evidence in this regard is the unique Nandi from 
Amarayati. It is nearly life size, highly decorated bull figure (ears 
and horns cut off) recovered from the Amarésvara temple area. This 
sculpture in round is also assignable to the Sātavāhana period and 
found in pieces along with some other sculptured limestone pieces 
used in the construction of the sikhara of the Amarēšvara temple 
which has undergone several renovations in the past. In modelling 
this sculpture the Satavahana workmanship is fully evident. The 
realistic and dignified stance of the vahana of Siva, alertly ready to 
mount the God, the looped decorative card bands with festoons, 
square or circular flower medallions dangling around its body and 
neck, are somewhat characteristic of the period. Probably this 
Nandi might have been placed in front of garbhagriha or in a separate 
mandapa. Its size indicates the existence of an elaborate temple for 
Siva. These two important Saiva remains of the Satavahana period 
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show that Āndhradēša was under the spell of Mahasadasiva tatva and 
suggest the nature and role of Saivism during the early centuries of 
Christian era in this region. LK. Sarma and others opine that the 
Grama shrines are “invariably located on historical mounds associa- 
ted with the Buddhist relics”. But there is no evidence cither 
architectural or sculptural to assign the beginnings of these temples 
to the Buddhist faith. The careful field survey conducted at these 
temples failed to obtain any Buddhist antiquity at these places. If 
at all the temples have any Buddhist association, it is only with the 
Amarēšvara temple at Amaravati, and this could have been due to 
its location near the Buddhist monuments as well as the several 
renovations conducted at this temple at various periods. Thus the 
present study reveals the origins of the five. ārāma shrines along the 
river zones as purely of Saiva character. : 
As it has been discussed earlier the Buddhist pantheon lost its 
individuality due to the introduction of various Tantric practices 
during the early medieval period. Therefore, due to its changed 
nature one could no: differentiate it much from Hindu pantheon. 
Particularly the Vaishnavite faith seems to have amicably assimilated 
Lord Buddha into its fold, as the sculptural panels in the temple of 
Ala mpur, and other places represent Buddha as one of the incar- 
nations of Lord Visnu.? These temples which can be assigned to 
A D. 10th Century give the impression that Buddha was identified 
as Buddha-Nārāyaņa by this period. The close association of 
Buddha and Visnu is further supported by the epigraphical references. 
An inscription?! of A.D. 1170 at Karimnagar refers to the construction 
of temples by Gangadhara, a minister of КаКапуа king Rudradēva, 
which instantaneously mentions that Lord Visņu manifested himself. 
in the form of Buddha. A few inscriptions on the pillars of the 
Amarēšvara temple at Amaravati register the lamp donations to 
Lord Buddha by the Kota Chief Kata П and his courtesans.** A close 
examination of pillar ‘inscriptions indicate the existence of a temple 
for Lord Buddha which has now entirely vanished. 
The available evidence discussed above reveals Vaishnavite 
affinities to Buddhism rather than to Saivism in Āndhradēša. On 
the other hand due to the revival of Šaivism, the Vīra Šaiva preachers 
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seem to have often involved in religious disputes with the Buddhists 
as well as the followers of other religious faiths and therefore it is 
difficult to accept either of the views expressed by the earlier scholars 
that the Saivite temples were built on the Buddhist ruins or that it 
assimilated Buddhist pantheon. 


Antiquity of the Pancharama Shrines 


The earliest traces of Saivite pantheon in Āndhradēša dates 
back to the early centuries of Christian era. But the Saiva remains 
of those early times have been over-shadowed by the large scale 
constructional activities of the Buddhists. That was probably the 
reason for the poor archaeological record of the Saivite remains in 
Andhradesa. However, the recently conducted archaeological 
excavations at Gudimallam and Chezerla have brought to light the 
several evolutionary stages and changes in the worship of Lord Siva, 
the temple and the connected ritual. Further, the Vedic, pauranic and 
epic sources contain several references which kelp in understanding 
the portrayal of Siva on the liiga at Gudimallam. The Sadasivaratva 
and paūcha-bhūta concepts seem to have been widely spreed into 
Andhradésa even at an early period. The recovery of th: chaturmukha- 
lihga at Amaravati stands as a good example in this regard. The early 
pāšupatism (vaidika) with its Sivatatva and the mukhalinga worship 
reached farther south from Gudimallam and Amaravati. During the 
Chalukyan period, the significance of sthala and tirtha led to the 
establishment of the Siva temples at five places. According to the 
legendary tradition the paficharamas were said to have been founded by 
Indra. Though these five Siva temples are known under the term райсћа- 
rāmas, all of them have not teen founded at one particular period. 
There are no foundation inscriptions at these temples to give any 
definite clue relating to the date of their construction or consecration. 

Of these five temples, it is very clearly known {тст the inscrip- 
tion at Pithapuram that Chalukya Bhima I built a shrine at Chalukya- 
Bhīmavaram near Samalkot in the East Godavari District, dedicated to 
his favourite God Siva, whom he called Chalukya Bhīmēvara** The 
inscription states that Chalukya Bhima, the son of Vikramaditya 
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having been victorious in three hundred and sixty battles ruled 
the earth for thirty years. In the Eastern Chalukyan family there 
are two persons known by the name Chalukya Bhima. Hence, 
scholars differed in their views in identifying Chalukya Bhima, the 
founder of the Bhīmēšvara temple with either Chalukya Bhima 1 or II. 
M. Venkatarangaiya states that Chalukya Bhima who established 
Siva in Kumararama is none other than Chalukya Bhima II, who 
ruled Vengi from A.D. 934-945 А.Р. N. Venkataramanayya and 
B.V. Krishna Rao identified Chalukya Bhima, the founder of the 
temple with Chalukya Bhima I.** 

In view of this controversy among scholars it is essential to 
identify the founder of the Bhīmēšvara temple. The epigraphical 
evidence is completely in favour of identifying the founder of the 
temple with Chalukya Bhīma.*” In identifying this Chalukya Bhima 
the builder of the temple with Chalukya Bhīma 1, there will not be 
many problems, that is, he is the son of Vikramāditya who ruled 
for thirty years i.e., from A.D. 897 to A.D. 922 and is referred to as 
“Chalukya Bhima” in all his copper plate records except the 
Bezwāda and Sisali copper plate grants? But none of his inscrip- 
tions are inscribed on the temple walls at Samalkot. However, the 
recently noticed stone sculptural panel (РІ. 11) contains the figures 
of Chāļukya Bhima and his chief queen (pattapu rûni). In this panel, 
two scenes are portrayed. The first scene shows the arrival of а royal 
couple with varāka and horse. In the second scene, the king and the 
queen are shown seated, in full frontal view. On either side of the 
royal couple stand the chamara dhāriņis. The king seated in ardhapar- 
yanka pose holds rajadanda in hisright hand and his queen seated to 
his left side holds a lotus flower in her right hand. In between the king 
and the queen is carved chatra (parasol). The portrayal of the 
royal insignia which includes varāha, chatra, vinjāmaradvaya and 
padma indicates that the royal couple who arrived at the temple 
(in the first scene) were seated and attended by the lady attendants. 
The identification of this royal couple, who belong to the Eastern 
Chalukyan family, with Chāļukya Bhīma I and his wife is made 
possible as the chāmaradvaya (which are carved on the sculptured 
panel) are stated to have been granted as a favour by Chāļukya Bhīma 1 
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to Bhima Niravahana elevating the latter to the dignity of a 
feudatory.? Hence the king represented in this stone sculptural 
slab is undoubtedly Chalukya Bhīma I, who was responsible for the 
construction of the temple at Kumārārāma. 

In the temple inscriptions, the Siva temple at Draksharama is 
extolled as the greatest and the important temple of all the arama 
shrines in medieval Andhra. It is stated in a record thus : 


aramambulakella пауакатипа atyunnatam 
bolchu Daksharümambuna?t 


Nannaya, of llth Century A.D., who translated Mahābhārata 
into Telugu, mentioned in his work that Arjuna came to Drākshārāma 
on pilgrimage and worshipped Lord Šiva there.?? Vidyanatha in his 
Prataparudriya refers to this place as Drākshārāma. Srīnātha refers to 
this place in his work Bhimesvarapuràna as Dākshārāmamu and 
Dākshārāma punyakshztramu. He also stated that Drākshārāma is 
like Кай because of the several Gods who were installed in the 
temple (Dakshavatambu Kāsikā sthalam Kade ?). As regards to the 
name of the place, inscriptions of the Bhīmēšvara temple refer to it 
variously as Dakshārāma, Drākshārāma, Dākarēmi, Peda Dākarēmi, 
Daksha’? Tapovana and Idai karambai. 

The Bhīmēsvara temple at Drākshārāma is also attributed by the 
tradition to Chāļukya Bhīma I. K. Lakshmana Rao, while editing 
the Attili copper plate inscription states that Chalukya Bhima erected 
the Chāļukya Bhīmēšvara temples after attaining victory in 360 battles. 
But there is no clear proof of Chāļukya Bhīma I actually building it?! 
It is held by some scholars that Bhima Saluki, who was successful 
against his younger brother, Vijayāditya II Narendra Mrigaraja, 
supported by Rashtrakuta king Govinda III was responsible for the 
erection of the temple of Bhimesvara at Draksharama.® But this has 
not been supported by any epigraphical evidence. According to Samal- 
kot Kaifiyat, Chalukya Bhima is devoted to Kumara Bhīmēšvara and 
provided all the bhūgas to the God. It is also mentioned that, at 
Drākshārāma, Chāļukya Bhima built maņdapas. In this context, 
it is of interest to note from an inscription belonging to the reign- 
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period of an eastern Chāļukyan king, Amma II (A.D. 945-970), that 
an official of the king named Kuppanārya had built a shrine for Siva 
at Drākshārāma and named it as Kuppésvara after his name." At 
present, there exists no temple by this name. Kuppanarya enjoyed 
the rank of sámanta in addition to that of an атйуа and bore the 
title vipranáráyana. He had also received the villages of Taņdēru in 
the Pāvunavāra vishaya and Bētipūdi, lying in the neighbourhood of 
Prandorti in the same district from the king Amma II." As this is the 
only epigraphical reference to the construction ofa shrine for Siva at 
Drākshārāma, it may be supposed that itis the same as the Bhimes- 
vara temple at Drākshārāma, which is. the only ancient temple at this 
place. 

The earliest inscription. noticed at the temple of Drākshārāma 
is dated in A.D. 1081.39 This is observed on a detached stone slab 
in the store house of the Bhīmēšvara temple. This record which 
belongs to the reign of Sarvalēkāšraya Sn Viyņuvardhana mahārāja, 
who can be identified with Kulottunga I registers the gift of lamp 
by Padmavati, wife of the minister of Trikalingádhipati Rājarāja 
deva, This inscription refers to the name cf Banapati, a minister 
and general of king Rajaraja of Kalinga (A.D. 1069-1076). It is also 
known from his stone inscription at Dīrghasī, which is located in 
Srikakulam district (A.P.), that he was made a minister because of his 
several victories in conquering Vēngī, Kimidi, Kosala and Oģdadēša.* 
Thus the earliest dated inscription at Drākshārāma temple shows that 
the temple must have been in existence at least before A.D, 1081. 
Apart from this internal evidence of the epigraphy of the temple, an 
inscription of the Telugu Choda king, Jatā Choda Bhima at Conjeeva- 
ram dated in $ 904 (A.D. 982) refers to the temple of Draksharama.” 
In reading and interpreting the evidence of this important record В.У. 
Krishna Rao and K.V. Subramanian Aiyer differ in their views in 
every aspect because of the badly preserved state of the record. 
К.У. Subramanian Aiyer' views it as a record of the Chēļa king 
Rājarāja I, while B.V. Krishna Rao considers it as the record of Jatā 
Chēda Bhīma. From the study of these two different versions of the 
same record, it appears to be more reasonable to rely upon the 
account given by B.V. Krishna Rao. Thus from the evidence of this 
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inscription the antiquity of the Bhimesvara temple goes back to A.D. 
982. If we allow a minimum of fifty years for the temple to acquire 
a certain reputation for sanctity, we can conclude that the temple must 
have come into existence by the first half of 10th Century. This 
analogy of dating the construction of the temple comes closer to the 
pointthatit could have been the same as the shrine built by the 
minister of Amma II during his reign period. 

д Аз regards to the origins of the Атагё$уага temple at Amaravati, 
there are many puranic and historical records. According to the 
Sthalapurāņa, Amarésvaram is situated on the southern bank of river 
Krishnā and is on the south-eastern side of the Srisailam temple. It is 
an important place because in that place are three sacred things, viz., 
Krishna river, an important kshétra with а Sthalamahātmyam and the 
Šrī Mahālinga Mürty, which are the sacred principles embodied in one. 
Lord Indra and Kapilamahamuni also worshipped Amarēšvara here 
and as such this is the most sacred of all the kshétras. About the 
kshētra mahatyam and kshētramūrti mahātyam there are certain 
popular legends. Relating to this aspect the sthalapuranam has the 
following legend. 

“Once there was a town called Dhanyakatakam. It is the same as 
Varanasi or the holy Kasi. Lord Amarēšvara is no other than Lord 
Visvanatha and the river Krishna at this spot is no other than the river 
Ganga. So far as the sthalamahatmyam goes, the same results will be 
obtained by reaching Amaravati, having a bath in Krishna river and 
worshipping Lord Amarēšvara as any devotee will get, if he reaches 
Benares, has a bath in the river Ganges and worships Lord Vigvanatha. 
Lord Siva was residing with his attendants in Dhanyakataka and was 
also known as Kraunchanathudu. The capital of this Kraunchapuri is 
called Amaravati. The legend further says that the dēvatas were 
defeated by the rakshasas and after getting the boon of Lord Siva, 
that he would kill the domons, the dēvatas in refuge came to reside in 
this Dhanyakataka and from that time onwards the place is called 
Amarayati, i.e., the abode of the Amaras”. 

The fight between Indra and the demon called Tarakasura forms 
the subject matter of the rest of the legend. As a result of this fight the 
dēvatas got frightened and went to Lord Visnu for help. Visnu told 
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them that it would not be possible for him to kill Tārakāsura as he 
was a great Siva bhakta of a high calibre anda worshipper of Lord 
Siva. He then advised dévatas to approach Lord Siva and to represent 
their grievances to him. When dēvatas approached Siva to represent 
their cause, Siva also expressed his inability to kill Tārakāsura for the 
same reasons as expressed by Visnu and deputed his son, Kumāra- 
svamy to lead the army of the dēvatas for a fight with Taraka. B ut this 
mission has been failed as Tarakasura, a great devotee of Siva had 
carried a Šiva liga in his own throat and his very life was wrested in 
that Siva’ linga. Siva advised the dēvatas to break that Siva linga into 
pieces, which will cause death to Tarakasura. Siva also told them that 
the pieces of the liga would grow in the kshétras where they fell, and 
that as soon as the pieces fell from the liga, the dēvatas should all go 
to those places and establish those /ingas with consecration and 
worship, so that the further growth of the /ingas might be arrested. 
Likewise, Kumārasvāmy broke the linga in the throat of Tarakasura 
into five pieces which fell in five different places. Then Indra went 
to the place along with the dēvatas, where the biggest and first piece 
of liga had fallen and established worship for that /iiga at Amara- 
vati. The other four places where the four pieces of linga fell from 
the throat of Tārākāsura are Bhīmārāma, Kshīrārāma, Drākshārāma 
and Kumārārāma. 

The age of the temple can be determined by the internal evidence 
of the epigraphy of the temple. Of the 35 inscriptions on the temple 
walls, the earliest epigraph is dated in A.D. 1129.4 The temple is of the 
dravida type of temple architecture and tallies, to an extent, with the 
kind of architecture displayed at the temples of Samalkot and 
Draksharama, which can be assigned to а date of 10th Century A.D. 
However, the absence of any stone epigraph earlier than 12th Century 
in the temple would suggest that the temple itself was of a compara- 
tively late origin than the two Bhimesvara temples. Allowing some 
50 year for the temple to become popular and to attract the pilgrims, 
it may be considered that the temple might have been erected in 
11th Century A.D. Probably, in later times the legend and myth 
gathered about the two Bhimegvara temples at Samalkot and 
Draksharama might have connected them with the other three temples. 
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Kshīrārāma, wbich is also known as Pālakolanu or Palakollu is 
one of the five arama shrines of Āndhradēša and a popular centre of 
pilgrimage. It is located in the west Godavari district and the temple 
is dedicated to Šiva under the names of Kshīrārāmēšvara, Rāmaling- 
eévara and Koppésvaradéva. The mythical origin of the temple is 
described in the Bhīmēsvarapurāņa written by Srinatha and is included 
among the five arama shrines during the medieval period. The 
Edarupalli reissued copper plate grant states that Naréndra mrigaraja 
(Vijayaditya) fought 108 battles and built 108 temples and also Siva 
temple at Kshirarama. Of the forty-six stone inscriptions'é on the 
temple, the earliest is dated in A.D. 1156 and the latest is in A.D. 
1640. Though this temple is included among the pafcharama shrines, 
which are two-storeyed structures containing a tall liga, the temple 
at Palakollu is merely a single storeyed shrine containing a small 
liga. As the temple has been renovated, it is difficult to derive any 
inference relating to the erection of the temple from the architecture 
of the temple. Hence, from the epigraphical evidence itcan be 
supposed that the temple could have been erected during the 11th 
Century A.D. 

Somaramam or Sēmēšvarasvāmi temple is situated ina part of 
the town of Bhimavaram (West Godavari District) called Gunupudi, 
a village which had grown from an agrahāra. Gunupudi is about half a 
mile along the road from the railway station of Bhimavaram which is 
а junction on the line between N aiddvole and Narsapur. Like the 
other paūchārāma shrines, this has also been located along the river 
bank. According to Vāyupurāņa the waters of this river Gostána 
nadi (meaning -waters flowing from the  cow's udder) are 
considered sacred on account of this river, flowing along the 
north of Bhimavaram at a distance of four miles. According to the 
Blame$varapuràna the Somēšvarasvāmi temple is one of the pañchārāmas 
and when one of the five pieces of the Sivalinga fell from the neck of 
Tārakāsura, Chandra installed itat Gunupudi-Bhimavaram and the 
place was named as Somarama and the God as Soméévara. Like the 
other four temples, the Somésvara temple also has inscriptions which 
will help in fixing the date to which theshrine belongs.*® These inscrip- 
tions are inscribed on the doorways of the garbhagriha. Of them the 
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c arliest record 4 is an undated one, however, from the contents of the 
epigraph, it can be dated to the time of the Eastern Chalukyan king, 
Saktivarma I who ruled Andhra from A.D. 1001 to A.D. 1011. From 
this epigraphical evidence, the construction of tke temple can be 
placed in the 10th Century A.D. But when itis viewed from the 
architectural point, the temple of Bhimavaram can be considered as 
belonging to a slightly later period than the other drama shrines, 
because of the several renovations that the temple has undergone. 
According to K.V. Soundara Rajan Chalukya Bhima 1 was responsi- 
ble for the construction of five Siva shrines at Chebrolu, Samalkot, 
Drākshārāma, Amaravati and Palakollu during his reign-period. fn his 
view, of these five temples, the temple at Chebrolu isthe earliest 
andthe Bhīmēšvara temple at Chalukya Bhimavaram (Samalkot) is 
thelatest.9^ This view has been followed by the later art-historians,*' 
though there is no evidence to suggest that all the pañchārāma shrines 
have been erected by one king during his reign-period. As it has been 
stated earlier nowhere in the epigraphical and literary accounts of the 
medieval times, the Bhimesvara temple of Chebrolu in Gunter District 
has been included in the list of the five arama shrines, though archi- 
tecturally it reveals certain early features than the other arama temples. 

The present study brings to light the following points on Mis 
origin and antiquity of the paūchārāma shrines. 


1. There is no foundation inscription at these temples to 
indicate their period of construction. 


2. It is difficult to accept the view of the earlier writers that 
Chalukya Bhima was responsible for the erection of the 
Bhiméévara temples at both the places i.e., Draksharama 
and Chebrolu. Only his association with the Bhimésvara 
temple at Samalkot сап be established by the. epigraphical 
and sculptural evidence. 


3. Similarly, it is found that the view of the scholars of the 
inclusion of the temples of Chebrolu and Kotipalli among 
the list of pāūchārāma shrines does not hold good when 
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there is no concrete evidence from the epigraphical and 
literary sources of the period. 


4. The locations of the paūchārāma shrines іп Āndhradēša have 
been identified on the basis of the information provided by 
the epigraphical and literary sources as that of Samalkot, 
Drākshārāma, Palakollu, Bhimavaram and Amaravati. 


5. The earlier view of the scholars that all the paūchārāma 
shrines are located on historical mounds associated with the 
Buddhist relics must be revised in view of the absence of any 
type of either Buddhist relics or monuments proving this 
theory, except in the case of the temple at Amaravati. 
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Temple Legendsand the Emergenceof 
Regional Traditions 


Very often the legends connected with the temples and places 
throw light on the history of the region. The importance of the temple 
legends cannot be overlooked as they try to connect the place with 
mythological stories recorded in the Puranas, enhancing the 
importance of the place by giving ita higher antiquity and possess 
some value for reconstructing the history of the region. The legends 
and traditions gathered around the temples give interesting account 
about their origin and would take it back to a remote past. 

Relating to the paūchārāma temples, there are a number of legends 
and traditions concerning the temple beginnings from its mythological 
origin. As in the case of other Hindu temples, the paücharama temples 
have sthalapurāņas, which furnish us reasonable explanations for the 
sayings in the sacred books. They give us details of the local history of 
the place and of the temples and the Puranic legends on which they are 
built. These legendary histories of the temples and places of pilgri- 
mage describe the circumstances under which the place originally 
acquired its sanctity, the period when it was erected, the foundation 
of the first temple, thedifferent dynasties of the kings, who worshi pped 
the Gods and Goddesses, the renovation done in the present age and 
the marvels which have resulted from the worship of the Gods. 
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Blūmēšvarapurāņa written by Srinatha (A.D. 1378-1454) is the 
Telugu version of Godavari khanda incorporated in the Skanda 
Purana. Skanda Purana is one of the eighteen Maha Puranas from 
which the Sthalapuránas of many of the temples claim to have taken 
origin. It is observed that from about 6th Century the Purāņas dealt 
with new topics relating to gifts, glorification of holy places, vraras, 
pūjas, consecration of images, sacrifices to the planets and their 
appeasement.' Considering the content of the Puranas, Winternitz 
remarked that the Puranas afford us far greater insight into 
all aspects and phases of Hinduism—its mythology, its idol-worship, its 
theism and pantheism, its love of God, its philosophy and super- 
stitions, its festivals and ceremonies and its ethics than any other 
work. In addition to these another important feature of the Puranic 
theism is that they concentrate. mainly. on popular religion, which 
consists of vratas, pilgrimages to sacred places and making gifts to 
brahmins, religious institutions such as temples and devotion to a 
personal God. Particularly, the Skanda Purāņa devotes large sections 
to the description of the holiness of the Tirrhas and the eflicacy, of the 
danas at the temples. j ME. ^i pb 

Of all the Purāņas, Skanda Purāņa is the most voluniinous one 
consisting as it does, of seven khandas, i.e., Mahesvara, Vaishnava, 
Brahma, Kasimahātmya, Rēva Khanda, Nagara Khanda and Prabhā- 
sika Khanda as well as twenty-five upa-khandas with eighty-one 
thousand s/ēkas.* In fixing up the date of the Skanda Purana, several 
different views have been expressed by the historians. H.P. Sastri and 
C. Bendall assigned the work to 7th Century," while C. V. Vaidya 
assigns it to 9th or 10th Century with the view that the work reflects 
the political condition of India in the 9th Century A.D. Wilson states 
tha; “it is uniformly agreed that the Skanda Purana in a collective 
form has no existence and the fragments in the shape of Samhitas, 
Khandas and Mahātmyas which are affirmed in various parts of India 
to be portions of the Purāņa, present а much more formidable mass 
of stanzas than even the immense number of which it is said to 
consist." Though some of the Sthala Puranas and Kshētra Mahatmyas 
of the temples of Andhra are not to be seen in the present versions of 
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the Skanda Purana in Sanskrit, the study of the temple legends reveals 
that the Sthala Purana of the Bhimésvara temple had been originated 
from the Skanda Purana.” 

IL has been expressed by the scholars that Srinatha wrote 
Bhimésvara Purana in Telugu to excel and highlight the sanctity and 
sacredness of the Bhīmēšvara temple at Draksharama than the other 
Saivite shrines, which was later translated by him into Sanskrit. 
K. Veeresalingam and others opine that the descriptions of the temples 
like Srikurmam, Purushottamapuram, Sarpavaram and other Visņu 
kshētras, which are treated in detail in the Sanskrit work. Bhima- 
khandam have been abridged by Srinatha in the Telugu work, 
Blūmēšvarapurāņam. If the Telugu work has been written by Šrīnātha 
earlier and was followed by the Sanskrit work, it is difficult to make a 
detailed description of the kshétras from the abridged versions.* From 
this reason, the view of.the scholars that the Sanskrit work was 
composed by Srinatha can be set aside. 

"* The Sthala Purana of Draksharama temple must have come into 
existence after the sthala became famous for its sanctity. The stories 
centred around that sthala are given an ancient garb and incorporated 
in the Puranas. The legends woven around the origin of the paūchā- 
rāma temples have already been dealt with in detail in the preceding 
chapter. These stories and legends centering around a temple did not 
have any historical value. When these legends are viewed from 
historical perspective, they show that they are based upon an 
unguestionable belief with ancient foundation and relate to the 
impossible events so that the glory ofthe God of that place may 
be highlighted. Although the historical significance of the legends 
is little, the legends throw considerable light on the religious aspects. 
Putting aside the mythology attached to each story, one can view 
them from the religious angle and assess the spiritual importance 
of the temples. The legendary accounts often reveal the incor- 
poration of aboriginal cults as integral parts of Hindu doctrine and 
practice. It is the intent of this chapter to analyse the temple legends 
and Hinduization as a process of religious change and to trace its 
impact on the paūchārāma shrines and the regional traditions of 
Āndhradēša. 
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In Hinduism the regional traditions play an important role and are 
best illustrated by the practice of the Hindu authoritative texts, which 
lay down not only the general rules for the performance of rituals in 
the temples but prescribe also different regional variations (déSacara). 
For different elements of culture, the extent of a region may vary con- 
siderably. These regional variations are the binding prescriptions for 
the valid performance of a ritual. The several segments of regional 
traditions form into all-India Hindu tradition. In the process of 
Hinduization, which is a continuum, there are different stages which do 
not necessarily represent a historical sequence. These stages are. tribal 
cults, tribal cults with elements of Hinduization, Hindu village cults, 
temples of sub-regional importance and the great temples of regional 
importance.’ > 

Hinduism was primarily based on and derived its strength irom 

‚ the “great” all Indian Sanskrit tradition and the many local or “little 
_traditions”.'? These two traditions became increasingly linked 
together in an uninterrupted continuum, focussing on new regional 
, traditions." The local’ deities of the villages have been assimilated 
“to the Gods and Goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, as the local 
deities are identified either with Siva or Parvati. Hinduism: has a 
plasticity which enables it to assimilate. local religious phenomena. 
.[n the process of localization many Sanskritic deities frequently 
undergo changes. In the pafcharama shrines, though the temple 
rituals are followed according to the Vaidika dharma, the temple 
complexes incorporate the provision for the worshipping of; sub- 
regional and local deities. In all the five temples, a group of powerful 
indigenous goddesses generally known as *saptamātrkas” are installed 
in the small niches of the tiruchuļtumālika.. Yt is interesting to note 
that in the Siva temple at Drākshārāma, Māņikyāmba is considered 
as the consort and the more prominent Goddess than Parvati.’ 
According to the local tradition, Manikyarnba was a damsel (dé vadási), 
who fell in love with Lord Bhīmēsvara, and was finally accepted as 
the consort of Lord Siva. From then, she became one of the 18 
Mahāšakti peethams built by the dévas2® In the society, the dēvadāsis 
occupied a lower position when compared to the kulastris (family 
women) during the medieval times. The installation of the idol of 
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Manikyamba in the tiruchuļļumālika of the Bhimesvara temple of 
Drākshārāma thus shows the incorporation of a dēvadāsi into the 
Saivite religious pantheon as a Goddess, because of her strong love 
and bhakti towards Lord Siva.!! 

Regardless of its present or past connection with tribal cults, 
every village has a grama dēvī (village Goddess). The grama dévis 
\ hich are generally worshipped in the shape of a stone under a tree 
might have originally been a tribal Goddess, In the process of 
Hinduization the tribal cults are associated with the village cult and 
finally, the village cults are incorporated into the temples. Srinatha 
mentions in his work Bhimésvara Purana, that the western gopura of 
the Bhīmēšvara temple i" guarded by Gogulamma, northern брига 
by Mandatalli, eastern gópura by Nūkārnba and southern gūpura by 
Ghattāmbika.' 

Š Lord Subrahmanya, a Sanskritic deity has undergone modifica- 
"tion in the process of becoming acceptable to his devotees.'* In the 
Sanskritic mythology Skanda is the warrior son of Lord Siva. In the 
„Telugu country, Subrahmanya is identified with the cobra which is 
regarded by the orthodox Hindus asa deity. In the temple precincts 
of the paūīchārāmas, we find the worshipping of the several loose 
Naga slabs and Naga sculptures carved on the pillars. 

Within Sanskritic Hinduism of a vast and ever growing mytho- 
logy, the worship of trees, rivers and mountains and the association 
of deities and epic heroes with local spots everywhere in India makes 
easy the absorption of non-Sanskritic cults and deities.” The 
worship of river Godavari, which rises in, and flows through Andhra 
is sacred to the Hindus all along its course from its source to its 
estuary. All along the river course, temples are built and especially 
at the places where it joins with the other rivers and on islands 
formed by the river. People generally believed that bathing in rivers 
is productive of spiritual merit (punya) and destructive of the sin 
(papa). Particularly, bathing on certain days such as Sivaratri is 
especially productive of punya.! 

According to the Sthala Purana of the Bhīmēšvara temple, the 
place Drākshārāma is also called as Dakshina Kasi or the Southern 
Benaras.” While describing the sacredness of the place, Srinatha 
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mentions that the place Drākshārāma is like Dakshiņa Каз. This 
tradition of comparing Drākshārāma with Kāši is not only found in 
the literary work of the period but is also corroborated by the 
epigraphical evidence. An inscription dated in the year $ 1349 
(=A.D. 1427) at Draksharama refers to God Bhimesvara as the lord 
of Dakshina Каќї.20 Kasi or Varanasi has been a centre of pilgrimage 
for every orthodox Hindu. It is the belief among the people that 
bathing in the waters of river Ganges and having the darsana of Sri 
Vigvanatha will bring much merit for them. Kasi has been identified 
with holiness and many places in Andhra and Karnataka have 
acquired the name and fame as Dakshina Kasi or Dakshina 
Varanasi." It is generally believed by the people even today that on 
a particular day in the month of Magha, the Ganga flows into the 
waters of the local rivers. Hence a dip in those waters and a visit to . 
the nearby Saiva centres is considered by the people as the same as 
visiting Kasi. 

There is an interesting legend about the sacredness of the waters 
of river Godavari and the temple of Bhīmēšvara of Draksharama.” 
According to a legend narrated in Bhtmésvara-purana, Lord Siva is 
said to have manifested himself in the form of a liga under the name 
Bhīmēsvarasvāmi in the Sapta Gūdāvary. Realising the svayambhu 
manifestation of Lord Siva, the sapta rishis went to the Godavari in 
order to bring its waters for performing abhishēkam to the Lord before 
sunrise. But on their way back to Draksharama, near the river Sapta 
Gūdāvary they were stopped by sage „Tulya, who was performing a 
yajüa and who feared that his ashrama and his entire yajūa will be 
washed away by the floods of the river Godavary. The seven sages and 
Tulya made a battle of arguments with each other, ull Vyasa came and 
intervened, Vyasa told them that the waters of the Sapta Gūdāvary would 
come to Draksharama as *antarvāhinī” i.e., as flowing underground 
and form themselves into a pushkarini tirtha by name Sapta Gūdāvary 
before Bhīmēšvarasvāmy for the purpose of bathing him. Butas the 
Sun rose before the sages came to Drākshārāma, Lord Sun himself 
came and performed the first archana to Bhīmēšvara. Thus the 
Sapta Gūdāvary came into existence and its waters are being used for 


the abhishēkam of Lord Siva. 
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In the mythology of Hinduism, the worship of trees is also 
mentioned. This could have also been due to the process of Hinduiza- 
tion in which the rites and beliefs of the castes occupying the lower 
wrungs of the society have been absorbed into the religion of the 
people of the higher castes. The Agamas which give details of the 
various rituals and ceremonies in the temples have also given the 
particulars of trees, which are known as sthala vrikshas, that are to be 
planted in the different temples.** Worshipping of the trees was preva- 
lent even in the early periods and the tree worship appears to have 
been connected with many religions of the world. It has been observed 
by Monier Williams that the adoration of trees, shrubs and plants, in 
virtue of the supernatural qualities of divine essence, supposed to be 
inherent in them is almost as universally diffused over the globe as the 
worship of animals and that both forms of religion are of the greatest 
antiquity." Further, it has also been asserted by Pliny that the earliest 
form of temple or church was a tree.” à 

In the Bhimésvara temple at Drākshārāma, are two big trees, 
one the peepal tree (Fiscus religiosa) and the other is neem tree, which 
are intertwined together to the right side in front of the dhvajastham- 
bha. At the base of the tree there is a Siva liga and also an image 
of Visnu called Sankaranarayana Svamy. It is said to be a symbolical 
representation of the oneness of Lord Šiva and Visņu. It isthe 
popular belief of the people that, if pradakshiņa is done in the pres- 
cribed manner, barren people are blessed with children." It appears 
from the purāņas that tree worship played a significant part n the 
religious ideology of the people. While describing asvattha tree, 
Puranas say that it is the form of trimūrti and must be saluted.” It 
seems that the trees are one of the first objects of worship and in 
course of time became the shelter places for the form of a deity under 
them. Thus, the trees, the first objects of worship had slowly 
become the sheltering places of the Gods, placed under them and 
became inseparable in concept of sthala-tirtha-vriksha. At the temple 
precincts the age-old trees used to shelter the deities maintaining their 
Sanctity and permanently associated with the place or temple and 
came to be known as sthala or kshétra vriksha and they are preserved 
and worshipped with due awe and respect.” The ideology that every» 
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thing in the universe is animated by God, and that all the various 
deities are only forms assumed by the same Brahma makes the process 
of absorption easier. The village deities, when they are propitiated 
with sacrifices, protect the village and its inhabitants from epidemic 
diseases, afford blessings such as good health and abundant crops. The 
cult of the village deities, which needs sacrifice of animals is also 
considered as one of the manifestations of Brahma and thus the Gods 
of the lower castes are not denied, but affirmed and Hinduized. 

The newly emerged regional traditions through the bhakti cults 
eliminated the discontinuity between’ Vedic sect activities and non- 
Vedic folk-religious activities and bridged the gulf between the higher 
religion and the lower religion, at least ideologically. The popular 
legendary accounts (sthalamahatmyas) about the sanctity and holiness 
of the centres of pilgrimage (@rtha kshētras) formed the basis for the 
emergence of the regional traditions. The regional traditions deve- 
loped a new sense of regional loyalty, based on regional cults, regional 
languages and. literature, caste and lineage affiliations, ete." The 
regional loyalty that has . been developed, during the medieval period 
„forms the ideological basis of the regional kingdoms. In this context, 
it is interesting to note from the epigraphic evidence that the kings of 
the regional kingdonis extended their patronage to the already existing 
tirtha kshētras and to their enlargement and embellishment, rather than 
to the construction of new temples. Because ofthe already existing 
network’ of pilgrimage, it was made easy for the kings to associate them- 
selves with the places of pilgrimage, with their popular bhakti cults and 
their numerous festivals and thereby to spread the message of the new 
kingship ideology even to the remotest villages of the kingdom. Thus 
the regional traditions enabled the rulers to communicate in a com- 
mon cultural language in an easier way. To enhance the development 
of the regional traditions in Andhra the paücharama temples played a 
key role. Being the chief centres of Saiva pilgrimage these places were 
closely connected with each other by means of land routes and water 
ways. Particularly, to impress upon the minds of the devotees, who 
visited the five Saiva temples, of the greatness of Lord Siva, the 
Sthalapuranas of these temples were read out by the pilgrim guides as 
wellas on the occasions of local festivals. 
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Thus the five Saiva centres of pilgrimage with their own Sthala- 
purāņas and religious traditions had encouraged the amalgamation of 
Hinduism with the folk religion, i.e., the acceptance of the worship of 
the grama dērīs (village Goddesses) within the temple precincts. This 
incorporation of the worship of the local Gods directly into the 
temples indicates the role of the temples in the process of Hinduiza- 
tion. As the incorporation of the aboriginal elements was particularly 
frequent, the regional traditions of Hinduism had been developed 
during the medieval period. Through the royal patronage, the paūchā- 
rama temples rose to regional importance and thus became the integral 
part of the highest level of Hinduism. 
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Architecture 


Attempts have been made earlier by scholars like M. Rama Rao 
and others to describe the architectural details as well as the art and 
iconography of the paüchárama shrines under the dynastic appellation 
“the Eastern Chalukyan Temples of Āndhradēša.”! In the same work 
has been included the description of the temples of Bikkavolu which 
are architecturally and stylistically different from those of the 
paūchārāma shrines. This could have been simply because of attaching 
a dynastic label to the temples of Bikkavolu on the slender basis that 
their age and region are more or less relating to that dynasty. Further 
they have attempted primarily a dynastic study of the temples and 
tried to ascribe the various sculptures in them to the dynastic rulers, 
However, it has been observed by later art-historians that this line of 
study was defective,” as they have indicated “the inherent incongruity 
of a system of dynastic criteria and advocated regional basis for 
stylistic: groupings.” This point has been emphasized by K.V. 
Soundara Rajan who states that “the dynastic label should be avoided 
in a study of architecture, where the stylistic and functional features 
of groups of temples could furnish us with individual diagnostic 
elements, which would help us in identifying the regional sub-styles 
and their inflexions.* Although the temporal sway of the Eastern 
Chāļukyan dynasty could be spatially established within the given 
p2ciod, and the architectural monuments within that zone be cate. 
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gorised as of that dynasty, an empirical basis is more objective and 
scientific. Hence, the architectural lineaments of the five Siva shrines 
in Coastal Andhra region have been examined in the following pages 
with the application of the terminology of the traditional canons and 
to see how far the artist-architect was free to experiment them. 

The classical texts like Māyārmata, Kāšyspašilpa, Mānasāra, 
Silparatna and Tantrasamucchaya deal with the southern style of 
temple art and architecture. The south Indian temple which is 
conceived by the Hindus as the body of the cosmic being (dēhē 
dēvālayah prēktah), the several parts of it are designated corresponding 
to the limbs of the human body. 

The main shrine of a drāvidian temple is divided into six limbs, 
From bottom to the top, the important айсаѕ are termed as base 
(adhishthana), foot (pada or bhitti), entamblature (prastāra), neck 
(grīva), apex (sikhara) and finial (stūpi). In the dravidian temples, there 
is an emphasis on the horizontal lines. The base of the temple is 
composed of horizontal mouldings. According to the profiles of 
principal mouldings, the bases of the temples are classified. The 
maūcha bandha type of adhishthana is bereft to the kumuda, a moulding 
either faceted or circular. The padabandha base is composed of the 
upāna, jagati, tripatta kumuda, (a three faceted moulding), kantha, 
paltika and prati. In the pratibandha base the use of vritta kumuda 
(circular moulding) is the distinguishing feature. Its wall-portion raises 
vertical with pilasters. The prastāra denotes the entamblature over 
the wall or pillars. It is composed of cornice (kapūta) stringed course 
of griffin heads (bhatali) and row of miniature square shrines 
(kūļas), oblong wagon topped shrines (Salas), and miniature 
pavilions (райўагаз). The same kind of pattern is repeated over 
and again on the tapering portion on each tier of the central 
shrine. The neck (оға) is a vertical member and connects the final 
tala of the shrine with the fifth member, that is apex. It is usually 
square and rarely circular or octagonal. The roof of the antarala and 
mukhamandapa in the pure drāvida tradition is flat. Above this apex 
18 placed the finial stūpi, which generally have either chakra or trišūla. 
Depending on the shape of the apex ($ikhara) the temple is decribed as 
павага or vesarq Or drāvida. If the shape of the apex is square than ti 
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jsnûgara type, if round vēsara and if octagonal itis purely of Drāvīga 
variety. 

Horizontally, the drāvidian temple is composed of the central 
shrine and the front porch with pillars. Only the central shrine has 
a spire and the front porch is usually a flat pillared hall termed as 
mukhamandapa. The ground plan of the temple is generally square 
or rectangular without any outward projections. 

The other features of the dravidian temple are--the enclosure walls 
(prākāras) surmounted by gateway (gūpuras). These gūpuras may be 
either in the direction of the main shrine or on all four cardinal 
directions. 

A new conception of temple building activity has been started in 
Eastern Deccan from the reign of Chāļukya Bhīma I (A.D. 892-922), 
an Eastern Chāļukyan king. Although none of the inscriptions 
of the reign-period of Chāļukya Bhīma I allude to his achieve- 
ment of grand temple building activity, few late inscriptions 
credit him as the founder of Chalukya Bhimésvara temple in 
Kumārārāma.” The Patichadhàrla inscription of Visvēša refers to the 
temple of Drākshārāma also as a construction of Chāļukya Bhīma. 
An inscription at Bezawāda refers to Bhimapura, Dākarēmi, Pālako- 
lanu, Drākshārāma and Amarāvati as the famous paīchārāma shrines 
along with the shrines of Mahasena at Chēbrēlu, Hurnkarasamkari at 
Bidāpura, Mallēsvara at Bezawāda as the most important places of 
pilgrimage.” There are few differences in the architectural details of 
the paūchārāma shrines, which are shown in detail in Appendix I. 
Though there are variations, basically the plan of these temples closel y 
relates to each other. Particularly the two BhimtSvera temples at 
Draksharama and Samalkot are akin to each other in their architec- 
tural design. The following is the description of the architectural 
details of the Bbīmēšvara temple at Samalkot. 

The Bhimesvara temple at Samalkot (Fig. 4) resembles in all 
respect the Bhīmēšvara temple at Drākshārāma, which confirms to the 
dravida construction of temple buildings with six basic parts. These 
two temples were built with hard basalt stone. The construction of 
the temple was followed in the same tradition asin the medieval 
period by fitting the cut-out dressed stones one above the other by 
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maintaining balance by gravity without using any adhesive meteria. 
Like their predecessors the Eastern Chāļukyas continued the utilisation 
of soft sand stone for the construction of the temples. The temple is 
surrounded by two prākāra walls built by large blocks of granite 
stones, earh stone measuring about 6'«4". The outcr prakara wall 
is rathar high and has a fine cut stone semi-circular coping. The cor- 
nice of the outer wall is plain and unadorned; while its inner side is 
decorated with lotus leaves and garlands of beads. The outer prékara 
wall is intercepted by gēpuras on the cardinal directions. The four 
gūpura-dvāras had ardha-mandapas on either side with pillars and 
the mandapa walls are decorated with pilasters, 

The northern entrance is now being used as the principal 
entrance to the temple. The outer wall of the gateway projects into 
two pillared portico. The walls are decorated with pilasters. The 
inner side of the entrance consists of a rectangular portico with а 
doorway in the middle projecting from the outer wall. The adhisthana 
of the right wall of the gateway consists of upāna, plain palla, 
tripatlakumuda and gala cut by short pilasters into 8 compartments. 
These compartments are decorated with lotuses and lions. The wall 
above this base is built of plain blocks of stone. It contains at 
intervals, five pilasters with beams protruding on their capitals. 
Above this is a horizontal row of 15 rafter ends. Above it is a 
moulded cornice decorated with lotus leaves and garlands of beads. 
This cornice is decorated with the figures of a man and woman riding 
оп а makara, a gable surmounted by simhalalāja and a man sitting 
with his leg folded, the left hand resting on the ground and the right 
holding an object. Above the doorway the cornice contains a row of 
simhalalatas and the figure of Hanuman facing West, left hand out- 
stretched and the right on the chest and a lion facing east holding 
with both of its front paws a liūga on vedi. The left wall of the 
entrance is similar in construction to the right, It contains on the 
cornice the sculptures of a man with sword in the right hand and the 
left hand upraised coming out of the mouth ofa vyali: Krishna in 
dancing pose; the right hand holding a ball of butter and the left 
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hanging ; апа a ligure of a woman flying with the upper hands raised 
and holding a ила. 

The eastern entrance faces a tank with a small four pillared 
mandapa in its centre. The inner side of this entrance consists of a 
rectangular portico with a doorway in the middle projecting from the 
outer wall. Very near to this entrance, there is a large liiga embedded 
in yoni and set-up on a low pedestal. The eastern mandapa has twelve 
pillars on either side of the passage. Pillars in the mandapa consist 
of square base, octagonal shaft and capitals with griva, kumbha, 
padma and phalaka. The walls of the gateway are decorated with 
pilasters. 

The southern entrance is more or less similar to the eastern 
entrance (РІ. 2). The walls of the gateway are richly decorated with 
pilasters. The outer wall of the gateway projecting had four pillared 
mandapa, which is now in ruined condition. The outer walls of this 
gopura are decorated with slender pilasters above the adhishithana. The 
adhishthana consists of upzna, jagati, a high kantha, tripatia kumuda 
and two flat pattikas. The inner side of this entrance consists of a 
rectangular portico with two inches on either side of the walls, The 
doorway in the middle, the lintel of the doorway contains a square 
block in the centre. The door-jambs are undecorated. 

The western entrance is similar in construction to the eastern 
entrance. The outer wall projects a four pillared mandapa on a raised 
platform. The figures of drārapālas adorn the outer side of the walls on 
either side of the entrance. These figures are carved in between the 
two pilasters surmounted by the figures of kirtimukha. The figures of 
the dvārapālakas stand in dvibhangi pose, their hands holding trišūla and 
damaru. The adhishthana (РІ. 1) of the right side wall possess the 
figures of kirtimukhas at intervals. There is a doorway in the centre 
projecting from the outer wall. In front of the western gūpura dvāra, 
there is a raised platform on which there is a tall stone pillar 
surmounted by a Nandi facing the east. 

In the North-western corner of the outer enclosure there is a 
large mandapa with 66 carved pillars. The centre of the mandapa 
contains a Simhapada pillar type with lion at the base, a square block 
above it, with simhalalata which is surmounted by two lotuses and the 
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octagonal shaft. There is a small porch at the northern end of this 
mandapa and its two front pillars contain lions at the base. 

` The inner enclosure wall (Pl. 5) separates it from the outer 
enclosure and it was constructed by large blocks of granite stone 
rivetted into each other. Like the inner wall of the Drākshārāma 
temple, the inner wall portion is divided into two sections. The base 
moulding of the wall contains upāna, two recesses and pattika. The 
lower section of the inner enclosure wall of its outer side contains 
pilasters at intervals surmounted by gables with simhalalātas. Above 
these pilasters is a horizontal row of rafter ends and above it is a low 
kapita, Above this section is another wall similarly constructed. In 
the four angles of this wall are four kūrašālas. 

Two storeyed verandahs with arow of pillars in the front 
around the main shrine is constructed inside the inner enclosure wall 
(Pls. 3 & 8). The verandah before the eastern entrance is wider and 
contains a finely carved Nandi on рула. In the inner courtyard, there 
are two small mandapas, one in the North-eastern corner and the 
other in the South-eastern corner. { 

The rocking mandapa in the North-eastern corner of the inner 
enclosure is locally known as the Uyala mandapa. The mandapa 
built of black granite stone begins to move to and fro at the gentlest 
touch and is a good piece of the engineering skills of the Chalukyan 
architects. The mandapa contains four pillars and these pillars contain 
an octagonal shaft, griva, kumbha, padma and phalaka as their 
component parts. A row of elephants are beautifully carved on the 
base mouldings of the mandapa. The „maņdapa in the South-eastern 
corner generally known as the Лбта maņdapa is more or less similar 
to that of the North-eastern corner mandapa in plan. 

The firuchuttumála (Pl. 7) which runs along the main shrine at 
a distance of 12 ft, on the four sides of the temple has a basement 
which is 3’ high and the width of the flooring measures 8 ft. Two rows 
of pillars are built partly into the wall of the porch and the other on 
the right extremity, support the ceiling. The cloister resembles closely 
its counterpart at Draksharama and are modelled after the cloister 
found in the drāviģian temples.* Inthe ground floor of the pillared 
cloister, there are 12 niches which contain icons like Sarya, Visnu, 
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Sarasvati, Ganapati, Dakshinamtrti, Saptamatrkas and other 
images. 

In the ground floor of the firuchuttumála, there are 67 pillars, 
The pillar types of the cloister are of various types. They «re 
T 3° high with 1 5” in circumference. The pillars contain square 
base, octagonal shaft and the capital contains the grīva, kumbha, 
padma and phalaka, surmounted by kapēta with medium band. In 
the centre of the pillar is a block of stone reducing the size of the 
shaft. Tne intervening space between the blocks of the stone and 
this space is uszd for sculpture like the figures of Ktrtimukha designs, 
kēlāļ1 scones, fizuces of dancers and musicians and scroll work. 

A small model of the temple in stone is placed to the south of 
the entrance to the upper floor of the main shrine. This shrine is 
set-up on a pedestal with an image of Ganapati to the left. The 
base of this shrine has fine sculptures, which are cerved in separate 
compartments. The figures in the central compartment are worn 
out. The compartments on either side contain the figures of a man 
playing flute, another playing the mridaiza and a third beating the 
cymbals. The base оп the south contains the figures of a man "with 
his left leg bent and the right upraised holding a dagger in the right 
hand and resting the left hand on the thigh; two sages carrying 
kamandalas in their left hands; two men with a woman between 
them and two sages with kamandalas. The front wall of the shrine 
has, in the centre a plain entrance with standing drārapāfakas on 
either side. They hold damaru in upper right hand, лага in the upper 
left, the lower right hand on a gada and keep the lower left in abhaya. 
The southern wall has four compartments containing figures of 
Ganapati, Indra no an elephant, Shanmukha and another deity 
seated on an elephant. The north wall has four compartments 
containing the figures of a four-armed deity, a god sitting in padmāsana 
and holding parašu in the right hand and resting the left hand on the 
left thigh; Virabhadra with eight hands with Daksha standing to his 
left and a deity on an elephant. 

Above these compartments there is a plain flat band all-round. 
Above it is a row of dwarfs supporting the super-structure. On tcp 
of it is a moulded kapēta adorned with gables surmounted by 
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simhalalatas. Over this is another narrow denb containing a row 
of geese. The vimána of the shrine contains several 1ows of deco- 
rative sculpture. The first or bottom row has three compartments 
in the east containing the figures of a four-armed deity riding a bull 
and Šiva dancing. The right leg of Siva has been bent and resting 
on apasmārapurusa and the left leg is thrown across to the side in the 
bhujaūgatrāsa pose. The lower right hand is in abhaya mudra while 
the lower left is in karihasta across the chest. The two upper hands 
hold gaivite weapons. There is а deity carrying a sword and riding 
an elephant. In the South, there are the figure of a deity with a 
sword in one hand riding a horse; Gajāsurasamhāramūrti and a deity 
with a sword in one hand riding anelephant. In the North, the 
wall contains the figures of a deity with sword in one hand riding 
a horse, Gajāsurasamtāramūrti and a deity with a flag in the right 
hand riding an animal. The second tala of the vimana consists of a 
flat band running all-round. There are a number of short pilasters 
at intervals in the third tala. А plain moulding with a gala above it 
isseen, Above this is a narrow band with Nandis in the four 
corners. On top of it is a Négara šikhara and kalaša. 

The main shrine (Pls. 3, 8 & 9) is in the centre of the inner 
enclosure disconnected with the double storeyed tiruchuļtumāla. The 
temple is a rectangular structure and is 24.6x 13.9 т. іп size. The 
āditala has been raised into two bhūmis to enshrine the tall liga. 
The upper and lower storeys are quite similar in plan leaving 
pradakshina arrangements (sandhāra) and separate /ingapīthas. For 
all other purposes, the lowermost of the two bhimis is non- 
functional and only the upper floor is used for the ritualistic 
purposes. 

The adhishthana? of the main shrine (Fig. 4) is characterised by 
maüchaka type. It consists of upēna, jagati, a high kantha with 
kampas, pattika and prati. The prāņāla is seen from the kantha 
level for letting out the abhishékajala. This is beautifully carved with 
an elephant head with an upraised trunk. Above the adhishthana 
level are few pilasters at long intervals. Above them is a row of 
rafter ends and then a narrow kapēta. Above this cornice is another 
section of the wall similarly constructed (РІ. 3). In the middle of 
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each wall in the lower section there is а square niche fitted witi a 
perforated screen waich admits light and air into the garbhagriha in 
the anterior. In the upper section of the wall there are four open 
entrances letting in light and air into the sanctum on the upper floor. 
A narrow mandapa leads to the shrine of the ground floor with an 
entrance in its centre. On either side of the passage there are four 
pillars. Two narrow compartments on either side of the walls 
contain figures of «dvārapālakas (Pl. 12). In the centre of the 
mandapa there is a nandi. Two lions facing each other are carved 
at the base of the entrance. Above them are the dvārapālakas carrying 
naga, trišūla, and gada. The lintel of the doorway contain the 
figure of Gajalakshmi, seated in padmāsana and carrying a lotus in 
each hand with an elephant on either side pouring water over her, 
Beyond this entrance, there are four sections each with a plain 
doorway. The second of them has dvārapālakas at its base. Inside 
the garbhagriha is a plain vedi containing а tall /inga, octagonal in 
shape (PI. 13). 

Behind the mandapa on the ground floor, there are two narrow 
doorways, one on either side. Beyond these doorways isa flight of 
steps leading to the upper floor. The upper floor containsa square 
garbhagriha which has three more doorways in the South, West and 
North. In its centre is a wide vidi, which has the top portion ol the 
octagonal liga, installed in the ground floor. The sanctum-sanctorum 
is connected with antarāla which is narrow and has a plain entrance. 
The pradakshiņa patha around and garbhagriha contains carved pillars 
made up of basalt stone. The an:arāla in front of the garbhagriha is 
connected with a pillared mandapa. The тардара possesses six pillars 
and is connected with an eight pillared porch in front. In the centre 
of the mandapa is a fine figure of Nandi, facing the inga in the 
garbhagriha, There is a wall with a doorway in the centre. The door- 
jambs have finely carved dvārapālakas and of trisakha variety showing 
patra, lata and patra. On the lintel is carved, the figure of Gajalakshmt 
in padmāsana on a lotus flower and carrying Jotuses in her hands. On 
either side of her are carved two elephants with their front legs being 


placed on the padmapitha and upraised trunks, 
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The vimana above this double unit ground tala is two-storeyed 
and slender in appearance. The present vimana of the central shrine is 
completely renovated and is covered with thick plaster accretion 
(РІ. 9). The original sikhara can be visualised in the renovated struc- 
ture. The vimana is simple and plain without any decoration. It 
consists of flat patitas, row of geese, kūtas, Salas, simhalalatas, lotuses 
and kalasa. It is а dvitala vimana of the nāgara order. The temple 
epigraphs refer to the construction of mukhamandapa at the eastern 
entrance in A.D. 1394, Further the erection of the additional struc- 
tures like Srimukhamandapam and niluvu maņdapam on top of it in 
A.D. 1422 are also mentioned in the inscriptions (see Table-2 a). 

The Bhime$vara, temple at Draksharama (Fig. 2) is also a two- 
storeyed building constructed inside two prākārā walls. The enclosure 
walls are high and built of large blocks of stones like the one at 
Samalkot. There are four entrances in the outer wall, each surmounted 
by а gépura. The western брига, much larger in size than the other 
three has a mandapa before it. The base mouldings of the mandapa 
contains upāna, gala, а row of semi-circular elevations, vājanu, gaļa, 
kapóta and ālingapattika. The front two pillars of the mandapa contain 
two portrait figures at the entrance of the western gépura; perhaps 
representing Anavema Reddi and his successor Kumāragiri Reddi,’° 
as an inscription from Draksharama™ refers to the construction of 
vajrampu rākūļa, gūpura and eastern mandapam overlooking the sapta- 

. godavaram besides the construction of several mandapas in the temple 
during the time of Anavéma Reddi. Generally the portrait statues ог. 
reliefs were made and set-up in temples or structures built and dedi- 
cated by themselves, or represented ona small scale on the pedestals 
and fulfilling a purpose analogous to that of the usual donor’s 
inscription.” The lifesize statues on the mandapa of the western 
gūpura, which are carved out of granite stone gives us an idea of the 
size, quality and technique of carving the portrait statues. 

The entrance in the centre contains a vertical jamb on each side. 
The door-jambs are carved with scroll work. The figures of the 
dvārapālakas, standing in dvibhaūgi holding lotus in the right hand 
and resting the left on the tip of the gada, are carved at the base of 
these verticals. 
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The northern and southern gópura are simple and plain with the 
walls of its base decorated with four pilasters on either side of the 
dvāra. 

The eastern gēpura also has а татара facing the saptagūdāvart 
tank on the eastern side. The mandapa is in two sections, one on 
each side of the pathway and dvāra in the middle. Each section has 
three piilars in the front and the one in the northern section has a 
big lion at its base. А long rectangular stone plaque with the relief 
sculptures is located near the step leading to the saptagēdāvart tank. 
It contains the figures of saptarishis and Arundhati.? On this stone 
plaque has been carved eight miniature shrines with the Sikharas in 
Orissan temple style. In these shrines are seen the figures of Atri, 
Bhrigu, Katsa, Vasishtha, Arundhati, Gautama, Kasyapa and Angiras. 
The carving of the figure of Arundhati, who is more famous in the 
epic and puranic literature as the consort of Vasishtha, is the only 
representation of her in the stone media, She is represented as 
wearing feminine dress and is of more slender proportions. The 
rishis ar: simply dressed and have their huge locks of ja(a bundled 
up in big knots over their heads, and are having long beards. Their 
right hand is in abhaya and the left hand carries kauņdika or water 
vessel. This sculptural panel of saptarishis with Arundhati is 
important as no other representation of the seven sages has been 
reported so far. 

In the outer enclosure is situated Kalabhairava shrine in the 
north-eastern corner. The adhishthina consists of upāna, gala, pat(a 
and ālingapatļika. The walls ofthe shrine are plain and the vimana 
is of nāgara type. Before the garbhagriha is an antarāla which is 
narrow. The entrance of the garbhagriha is plain and has dvārapālakas 
at the base. The main icon of this shrine is Bhairava. 

In addition to these mandapas and shrines mentioned above, 
the Draksharama inscriptions contain references regarding the 
construction of 14 mandapas and other structures built in course 
of about four centuries i.e., 11th to 14th Centuries. (See Table-2b). 
In many cases, a number of additions were made to the temples in 
course of time, either to meet their growing need or to embellish the 
temples.^ In an inscription dated A.D. 1133 the Velanati chief 
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Kulottuága Choda Gonka refers to the construction of a Késhthdgéra, 
a тамара, and an image of Dudradāsa (Sri Bhiméivara dēvasya 
kūshtbāgārain ca maņdapam nirmm-ūpya (dvāracā) sar са 
prādad Gonka naridhipah). The same késhthagdra and mandapa 
are referred to as Koara танара and  Gángiyaráya maņdapa 

їп an inscription dated 1142 A.D. of the same place. 
The Kona chief Mallideva's inscription dated A.D. 1195 states that 
Rajendra Choda of the same family caused a mangapa to be built 
-of stone and named it gandavérunduva-mandapa, after his own 
epithet. In an inscription dated A.D. 1381, the addition of eight 
"maņdapas as well as some other structures to the Bhiméivara temple 
is recorded." Inthe same record, Anavēma Reddi is said to have 
built a nandi-mewdopa, «tpāvalimaņdapa, nātya mandapa, Šanivāru 
тамара, Сауд mandapa, arka mandapa, tiruchuļ(umālika, divyālingam- 
bula gudi, vajrampu rākiļa, gipura, pārāla gēha, Sipána, bhaņdāgāra, 
vividha chānydlajas and drāra karātās. In A.D. 1414 an ésthana 


pa quei by Devaya Annamantri, a minister of Allada Vēma.'* 

` It becomes difficult to identify all these structures and татара» 
to the temple in course of several centuries zs very few oí 
are surviving at present. The cepigraphical information 
regarding the construction of various maņdapas and structures can 
be corroborated by the literary evidence. While describing the 
meritorious deeds of Annamantri, the Telugu poct Srinatha states 
in his Blaniivara purdņa that he constructed а building (dhāma) in 
front of the main entrance (mogali rēkilī) to the Bhimeivara temple 
apart from the magdapa referred (о above,” (See Table-2b). 
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wall, above the Аара is similar to the Jower section. 

Though there are two entrances to the inner enclosure, f, one 
in the south and the other in the east, the southern one is now being 
used as the main entrance, The, of the doorways have a 
dvárapála at the base and are of trilākha variety showing patra, 
sthambha and patra lakhas and Gajalakshmi in the lalajabimbas. The 
virāna of the mandapa is divided into nine compartments, the centra 
one containing the figures of Siva and Parvati and the other compart- 
ments containing the figures of asadikpalas with their usual mounts. 

Like the druchuttumala of the Bhimeivara temple ot Samalkot, 
there is a two storeyed pillared pradakshiplpetha on the four sides 
along inner side of the walls of the inner 
base of riruchultumdla is 1 fl 
measures II fi. Inthe back- 
fourteen small shrines 
Chaturmukha Brahma. The 
contain the figures of the dikpālakas, navagrohas, 
Virāpāksha, Saptamátrkas, Makishèmramardimn and A 

Similar to ihe temple at Samalkot, the Hhimēivara temple at 
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раца. The vimana of the temple is of the Nagara order and in front 
of the vimāna, is carved the image of Siva seated cross-legged. 

In the centre of the inner enclosure is situated the main shrine 
of Bhīmēšvara, which is a two storeyed structure. The temple proper 
(24.16х 13,82 m.) is a plain rectangular structure with a ground floor 
featuring à mandapa and the hall enclosing the sanctum. On either side 
ofthe mandapa, the flight ofsteps are provided to reach the upper 
floor. The plan of the upper floor consists of a small mukhamandapa, 
the mahàmandapa, an antārala and garbhagriha of sandhāra variety. 

The adhisthéna of the main shrine is of тайса type and has the 
mouldings of upāna, jagati, kantha, karpas, patika and prati? The 
Prāņāla for letting out the abhishéka jala is set at upāna level. The 
bralimakānta type of pilasters which are tall and slender are topped by 
the Kuribha, padma and pērika of taranga variety. The wall of the 
ground floor is separated from the upper floor by a kapēra moulding. 
The crowning clements of the vimdna are the highly separated 
pidhānaphalaka, square griva and Sikhara. The vimāna is of the 
dvitalatype and Nāgara order. The šikhara contains a simhalalà(a 
on each face, a row of five lotuses above it and a Ка/аѓа at the top. 

On the upper floor, the cirrakhaņdu type of pillars punctuate the 
` mahûnıandapas. These pillars are beautifully carved with the images 
of Sarabhtia, (п Іса, Branmi, the scenes from the stroy of Kiratir- 
juntya, Mrigavyāģha, Kannappa, Natarája, and Pārvatī. The pillars 
are placed in the circumambulatory path around the grabhagriha and 
antarila, The doorways of the antarāla and the garbhagriha are plain 
and the figure of dancing Gaņēša in the /a/á(a deserves mention. The 
linga rises from the vidi inside the garbhagriha. 

The study of the architectural details of the Bhimesvara temple 
at Samalkot and Drākshārāma reveals that the ‘éréma’ temples have 
distinct architectural features like spacious enclosures around tke 
double storeyed sanctum with two storeyed pillared cloisters around. 
It is also observed that the sanctum has four openings in the cardinal 
directions, belonging to the Sarvatibhadra type. However, in adopt- 
ing these features, the five temples show some variations among 
themselves. In some cases, these variations might be due to the reno- 
vations that were made to these temples. 


A.D, 1626 by Handrika Pedda of Juvvüru However, the sanctum 
retains its old form and enshrines the tall /iiga which is about 


shrines are situated in the outer house 
Kosaltsvara, Mah Parthisvara, Jvālā- 
mukhi, Virabhadra , Inside the second enclosure 


plotform with a flight of steps in the north and the south directions. 
This platform is decorated with pilasters at intervals and is sur- 
mounted by a narrow moulded Карда. On top of this kapēta is а low 
parapet wall, which forms the third or the innermost enclosure. 
Within this enclosure are seen four smal} shrines in the cardinal 
directions each with а /iga inside. 

The floor of the temple is of solid variety and non- 
functional, The adhishthina of the garbhagriha antarila is of 
padabandha type. It consists of ирёла, tripaļļa, paya, a narrow gaļa 
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the abhishēka jala for several hundreds of years. The vimāna of the 
temple is a nāgara Sikhara and contains on each side a row of six 
pilasters; a kapata above them; a step with a lion in each corner; and 
kalasa on its top. 

According to the local tradition Lord Siva pierced his sala into 
the earth to quench the thirst of his devotee called Upamanya which 
resulted in flowing of milk from the earth. Because of this the place 
is known as ‘Kshirapura’ or ‘Palakolanu’ In course of time and 
usage, the village is popularly known as Pālakolanu and Palakollu. 
The precincts of the Kshīrārāmēšvara temple at Palakollu have very 
much been encroached by the modern constructions and today the 
temple is much shrunk in size. It appears that the houses and roads 
surrounding the temple at present have been built in the outer 
enclosure of the temple. 

The main entrance to the temple is facing east surmounted bya 
tall gopura. The height of the gūpura is about 120’ and has nine storeys, 
During the time of the Reddi kings the temple, the gopuras and the 
prakara walls have been renovated. The western entrance leads into the 
inner enclosure of the temple. Within the inner enclosure is the 
pillared cloister around the shrine. Unlike the Bhīmēšvara temples at 
Samalkot and Draksharama, the tiruchuļļumāla is single storeyed and 
contains several niches which house the images of Sūrya, Brahma, 
Virabhadra, Kumara, Dēvī, Nataraja, Surya and Mahishasuramardini, 
The pillared natyamandapa is situated in the north-east corner. 

In the centre of the inner enclosure is situated the main shrine, 
which is single storeyed. The adhishthana is of Pādabandha type and 
contains upāna, райа, tripatta moulding, patta, gala, patta, broad 
patta and alinga pattika. The wall-portion above the adhishthana 
contains long and slender pilasters, which are crowned by simple 
bracket capitals. Above them is a row of geese and moulded kapūta 
adorned with gables. Above the walls can be seen kūļa, panjara, sala, 
райјага and kūļa adorned with simhalalata gables. The vimana is of the 
tritala type and contains a Nagara šikhara. 

To the north of the main shrine is another shrine which is a 
dvitala Nagara vimana, Another shrine to the south is also of a later 
construction and is of a tritala Nāgara vimana. 
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In addition to these observed architectural structures in the 
temple precincts the epigraphical literature of the temple refers to the 
construction of additional mandapas and other structures in the 
temple (see Table П-с). It is stated in a record that bronze doors were 
set-up to the eastern dvāra of the natyamandapa of the temple in A.D. 
1276 for the prosperity of Kona Gaņapatidēva.** According to another 
inscription, Narabhūpāla, subordinate of king Pinna, built a stone 
shrine in the courtyard of the temple and installed a /йва in it 
naming after king Allāda in A.D. 1389. Māncālla Naraharinēningāru 
got a kalyanamandapa of twenty-four pillars built in the temple for the 
merit of king Doddaya Allada.**? Another inscription mentions that 
Krishnammasetti built a shrine in the courtyard of the temple and 
installed Hanuman in it in A.D. 1640." 

The Soméévara temple at Bhimavaram has undergone recons- 
truction. Unlike the other arama temples, the Somé@svara temple is 
devoid of the two large spacious prakara walls around the temple. 
The ground floor is of solid variety like the Amarēsvara temple at 
Amaravati and is a two-storeyed structure like those of Draksharama, 
Samalkot and Amaravati. The temple faces the east and is situated 
inside a walled compound, which has only one entrance and it is 
surmounted by a short gapura of modern construction. 

The four walls of the temple on the ground floor have a dvara 
orentrance. On either side of the entrance is a projection with three 
pilasters, pilaster surmounted by a simhalalaja and two pilasters. 
Above the dvāra there is a row of rafter ends and over it is the kapūta 
decorated with simhalalata gables. Above the kapūta and on the edge 
of the roof is the kūļa райјаға, sala, paūjara, a big Sala; раћјаға and 
kūļa. The garbhagriha contains the linga. A large mandapa of 
modern construction is on the axis of the sanctum. The Parivara- 
dēvatas like Kumārasvāmi, Hanuman, Sūrya and Brahma are enshrined 
in small shrines which are of modern construction, located within the 
courtyard. 

To summarise analytically, the main architectural features of the 
temples are enumerated in a table given below, 


ТАВГЕ 1 
Architectura] Features 


Sl. Diagnostic Drākshārāma Samalkot Amaravati  Palakollu 
No. element x 


Bhimavaram | Chebrolu — Kotipalli 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Inscriptions 1081 A.D. 1147 A.D. 1129 A.D. 1156 A.D. 
(earliest 
dated) 

2. Orientation East East East East 


(facing direction) 


7 8 9 


„United; ofan A.D. 1006 — 
eastern Chāļu- 
kyan king who 
had the title 
**Chāļukya 
Chandra” 
East East 


әлиәәцуәдү +9 


3. adhishthana Mafichabûndha Майсһака Pādabandha Pādabandha Pādabandha Майсһака Maiichaka 


4. The elevation bhadrava- Present Not present Not present Not present bhadragavāk- Not 


of the axial lēkanas in the 
additions— exterior walls 
bhadragavāk- in the 
shas|bhadrā- ground floor 
valēkanas and bhadraga- 
vākshas in the 
upper floor. 


5. upapītha not present not present not present not present 


shasinthe ^ present 
second floor 


not present not present not present 
(Contd . .) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
6. Ground floor Accessible; Accessible; Solid; Single Non- Solid; non- single 
functional/ Sandhāra Sandhāra inaccessible, storeyed functional functional storeyed 
non-func- circuit circuit non- shrine 
tional furctional 
7. Prandla Present at the Present at at kantha ах updna at kantha at upāna 
upāna level the kuntha level level level level 
level 
8. Garbhagriha square, Square, Square Square Square; Square; Square, 
Sarvatūbhadra Sarvatūbhadra Sarvatü- — Sandhāra Sarvatobhadra nirandhara 
type; Trišākha type; Trišā- bhadra type. type type; trīšākha type. 
doorway kha doorway doorway 
9. Main shrine Double Double Double Single Two Double Single 
(two storey- storeyed storeyed storeyed storeyed storyed storeyed storeyed 
ed/single 
storeyed) 
10. Gopuras 4 gūpuras on Present on 1 gopura in Tall Short gūpura Not Not 
the outer all cardinal the South gopurain of modern existent existent 
prākāra wall, directions. which is a the east construction 
the western later cons- with 9 to the east 
gopura being truction talas 
the big est 
with 7 
storeys 


с̧ә 2unjpolnpa4y 


(Contd . .) 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15 


16. 


17; 


2 3 a 5 ^ 7 8 9 EN 
Prākāra 2 prākāra 2 prākāra 3 prākāra | prākāra Compound Not Not > 
walls walls walls walls wall wall of existent existent = 
modern З 
construction Е 

Dhvaja- Present Not present Present Present Present Present Present 

stambha 

Double resent Present Not present Single Single Not present Single 

storeyed storeyed storeyed storeyed 

pillared 

cloister (tiru- 

chuttumála) 


Miniature Present 
shrine 


Kālabhairava Present 
shrine 


Present Not present 


Present Not present 


Subsidiary Present in the Present in Present in 


shrines tiruchuttumála the pillared the inner 
cloister cloister 
Pillared Present to the 66 pillared Not existent 
mandapas east, north- mandapa in 
: east and the north- 
south-east west corner 


Not present Not present Not present Not 
Present 
Not present Not present Not present Not 
present 
Present in Present in Not 
the pillared (the temple present 
cloister ‘compound "ir igo 


natyaman- Not present Not present Not 
dapa present i present 


(Contd.) 


| 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 
corners of the outer 
enclosure, 


Two 4-pillared 
mandapas in 
the inner 
enclosure 


18. Temple tank Present with Present, тап- Temple is Not existent Present 


(pushkarini) a mandapa in дара in the situated on 
the middle. middle the bank of 
river Krishna 


19. Lingapītha ^ Pünavattam square built Massive, rectangular rectangular 


is square of bricks square and 
(x'x3') in maficha- 
bandha type 


Not present Temple is 


square 


20. rudrabhaga Limestone, Limestone. White marble; limestone; Granite /inga. Black 


of the liiga indenture on Octagonal indenture on 3' high. circular 


the top; liīga linga. To the top; lime- Circular 

is about 13’ its right is stone Jiriga and with striations 
high and 3' Parvati /inga is 20’ high 

in diameter; is about 14" 

to its north high 

is Devi 


21. Superstruc- arpitatype — arpita arpita arpita arpita 
ture above 
the cella 


granite 
linga; of 
6 mt. 


arpita 


situated on 
the bank of 
river 
Godavari 


square 


of granite, 
circular 


arpita 


(Contd..) 


L9 enjoy 


1 2 E 4 5 6 7 8 9 
22. Vitāna or plain, Plain showing Plain Plain Plain Plain 
ceiling of featureless transverse roof 
the temple slabs 
23. Vimāna dvitala dvitala tritala tritala tritala ekatala tritala 
24. Ceiling of Panel of Plain Not present Plain Not present Not present Not 
the ardha- dikpālas in present 
mandapa in regular com- 
front of the partments 
inner en- with Siva and 
closure Parvati in the 
middle. 
25. Erotic images Present on Present, Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
the kapūta very few 
level of the 


inner enclo- 
sure wal] | 
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This table will help to compare the architectural features of these 
Chalukyan temples one with another. Apart from the five Siva 
temples under study, architectural details of two more temples i.e. 
Chebrolu and Kotipalli are added, as they have been included among 
the list of the paücharama shrines by some scholars. 

The only comparable temples to these paficharama shrines in the 
south are Brihadésvara temples at Tanjore and Gangaikonda Chola- 
puram. The cloistered mālika along with the prākāra wall, the 36 
sub-shrines in the prākāra wall and the shrines for the Dikpalas of the 
Brihadesvara temple are worth-noticing. Though these temples are 
partly later in construction, they have certain common elements with 
the ārāma shrines such as, raising ofthe ground floor of the temple 
into two bhümis with the cella, located in the upper tala of these two 
bhümis and the erection of spacious prākāra with cloister around, in 
which many subsidiary shrines were located. In the arama shrines, 
ground floor and first floor are either independently accessible or the 
ground floor is a solid plinth and the shrine is in the first floor. The 
Tanjore temple also is of this former kind.** 

The arama type of temples are not seen in Karnataka. However, 
the Kailāsanātha temple at Ellora might have inspired the architects 
of Vēngī region to conceive of such a design.? This is probable 
because of the close relations that existed between the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas and the Rashtrakutas. Further, the 9th and 10th Centuries 
witnessed the emergence of Kalamukha sect of Saivism*” and the 
emergence of the paūchārāma temples in Andhra*' might have been due 
to the Kālāmukha sinhaparishad. The tall Jingas enshrined in the 
temples probably meant to represent the lingodbhava myth,” without 
the beginning and without an end and thus the very vimana carries 
the divine immanence of this sthanu or sthambha element of Šiva and 
ble Mānadaņda or measuring rod alike, of the 


serves also as verita Ma | | 
superiority of the conception of this kind of linga form. To symbolise 
the supremacy of &aivism over the heterodox sects lofty two storeyed 


temples were built in Andhra during the medieval period. It is evident 
from the history of Hinduism that as early as the 7-8th Centuries, 
sectarian rivalries among the Saivites and the Vaishnavites came to 


TABLE 2 
Inscriptioas Mentioning Installation of Idols and Structural Additions to the Tempies 


(Ai SAMALKOT 


S. Name of Donor Nature of the gift or Donation Keference Date in 
No. i Saka era 


1316 


1. Maatripreggada Sürana Construcuon of mukhamandapa at ihe 5.1.1., Vol. V; 29 
eastern entrance. Also donated a cradle 
(swing cot) to the God 


2. Chodóju Kommana and Donation of Nandi, Tūraņa, and Tūraņa- S-II., Vol. V: 38 1336 
his younger brother Prola stambhas 


3.  Mantripreggada Sūrana, Construction of Sri mukhamandapam and — S.I.I., Vol. V: 36 1344 
son of Kommāmba and niluvu mandapam above it 
Appaya Linga. 


4. Mantripreggada Sürana Installation of Gauri Paramēšvarī made S.LI., Vol. V: 31 1348 
Of granite stone. 


5. Сока, son of Lakkathba Donation of a pillar of bronze 5.1.1., Vol. V: 33 1365 
6. Mantripreggada Sūraya Installed the stone idol of dancing Siva SLI, Vol. V:40 1366 


7. Dila Singana, son of Installation of Kalyana Chandrasekhara- — S.I.I., Vol. V: 32 * 
Dévaya mūrti; moving bell and a lamp stand of 
brass 
8. Alady When the thieves pulled down the Nandi — S./.[., Vol. V: 95 Plavanga 


on the Nandi pillar, another Nandi made cyclic year 


of stone brought from Kotilingalu at 
Rajahmundry was set upon the pillar 


y i Contd.) — 


aunjoonuoy OL 


в. DRAKSHARAMA 


SI. Name of the Donor Nature of the gift or donation Reference Date m 
No. sti Saka era 
1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1. Jayama, daughter of Bati Reference to the God Yamunisvara S.I.I., IV, 1015 1006 
Nāyaka 
2. Katāri Yerra Nāyaka Almirah for storing temple articles Mack. Series 1023 
No. 42 
3. Parāntaka Dēva Setting-up of the idol of Parvati by the S/Z., IV, No. 1214 1938 
side of Bhīmēšvara 
4. Veera Pandraju Reference to the Gūshpādamaņdapam Mack. Series 1054 
: No. 104 
5. Velanāti chief Kulēttuīga Reference to the construction of Koshtha- S I.I., Vol. IV, 10(5). 
Chēda Gonka gāra mandapa No. 1140 
6. Velanāti chief Kulottuūga Reference to the construction of Gāngēya- 5.11, Vol. IV, 10(6)4 
Chēda Gonka rā ya mandapa along with the donations No. 1142 
of gold plates and vessels. 
7. Копаѕїта Pākasvāmi Bronze, animal lamp stand in human Mack. Series 1075 
form For U f No. 177 
8. Golsula Abbisetti Installation of Durga idol to the west of Mack. Series, 1075 
Bhīmēšvara No. 80 
9. Kunti Mahanti Installation of Liriga Mack. Series, 1079 
No, 99 
(Contd.) 


angoa y 


IL 


(1) (2) (3)- (4) (5) 
10. Кеѕауагауа Ganapati idol near western gate SLI, Мо]. ІУ, 1083 
1374; Маск. Series, 
No. 52 
11. Digavalli Timmarāju Construction of four pillared hall for Mack. Series, 1266 
Māņikyāmbā, consort of Bhīmēšvara No. 193 
12. Апауста, Reddi king Reference to the construction of dīpāvali, S.I.I., Vol. 1V, 1303 
Natya, Kalyana, Homa, Sanivāra manda- No, 1379 
pams,  tiruchuttumála, prākāra wall, 
gūpuras, bhaņdāgāra and dhányálayas 
13. Nemmatūri Yemesudu Built southern fort Mack. Series, 1334 
No. 45 
14. Kadiyam Pētāsāni Built Tiruchuttumálika Mack. Series, 1338 
No. 44 
15. Alla Nripāla Dēvulu Bronze female statue Mack. Series, 1339 
(Allāda Reģ di) No. 53; S.1.1., IV, 
No. 1378 
16. Manchāla Mallisetti Built Tiruvāche mandapam Mack. Series, 56 1343 
17. Peddanārya Embellished the vimāna of the temple Mack. Series, 1349 
with emeralds No. 203 
18. Kunchanāyaka Built mandapam Mack. Series, 1349 
No. 47 
(Contd.) 


241122] 14124 ү “ 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (51 
19. Annamantri Built dome and hall with stone on the Маск. Series, 1350 
bank of Saptagūdāvarī No. 209 
20. Kaīūcānāyaka Built the Kalyana mandapa and homa S.LI., 1V, 1352 
mandapa No. 1383 
21. Kumbhanāryaka Prabhu Reference to the construction of kalyāņū- Маск. Series, 1355 
tsava mandapam No. 204 
22. Jattiya Yerraya Moveable (pulling) bell Mack. Series, 1356 
No. 115 
23. Chenna Dēvara Covered the temple kalašam with gold Маск. Series, 72 1360 
gilt and gifted a golden bull 
24. Kadiyam Machinéni Built an āsthāna-maņdapa Mack. Series, 1378 
No. 151 
25.  Giranna Built golden pinnacle (vimāna) Mack. Series, 1379 
No. 58 
26. Parāntaka Virja Vēlān Reference to the gift made to Ākāšabhai- S LI, Vol. IV, 46th year 
rava dīva No. 1283 
27. Mailama Dēvī of Eruvata Built a small temple to the south of the — Mack. Series, 48th year 
family main temple No. 10 
28. Šrī Ката Mantri Installed Sri Rājāveera in a shrine with Маск. Series, * 
vimána No.49 ` 


(Contd..) 
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(D) AMARAVATI 


SI. 
No. 


1. 


Name of the Donor 


Name of the Grant; Donation 


Reference 


Date in 
Saka era 


Vemaya Raddi 


Anavema of Reddi family 


Handrike Peddappa and 
his two wives— Koņdā- 
yamma and Venkā yamma 


Setting up of five golden kalašas on the 
vimāna Of the temple. 


Reinstallation of AmaréSvaradéva at 
Amaravāti. > 


Reinstallation of Amarēšvara for the 
third time. 


S LI., Vol. VI, 243 


S.I.I., Vol. VI, 226 


SLL. Vol: VI, 
No. 227 


1267 


1283 


1548 
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the fore-front resulting in the carving of a large number of complex 
sculptuaral panels depicting one cult God superior to the other The 
Lingodbhavamuürti and Sarabhesamurti forms of Siva represented on 
the pillars in the temples of Draksharama and Samalkot might have 
b2en carved out to symbolise the supremacy of Lord Siva over Visnu. 


1 


10. 


11. 
. T.G. Aruyamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South India, London, 1931, p. 67, 
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To quell the pride of Brahma and Visnu, Siva is said to have appeared in the 
form of a blazing pillar of immeasurable size. According to Lingapurāņa, 
Brahma and Visnu set about to find out the top and bottom of the liiga. 
Brahma assumed the form of a swan and flew up in the air, while Visņu took 
the form of a boar and burrowed down into the earth. But their efforts to 
measure the fery pillar proved futile. Discovering their inability, they realised 
that there was something greater than themselves and praised Lord Siva. 
Then Siva declared that both Brahma and Visnu are born from Him and all 
three of them are really one but are separated into three aspects, namely 
Brahma, Visņu and Mahé$vara and disappeared. From then onwards the 
liiga came to worshipped by all men; T.A.G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 


Tconography, Vol. If, Pt. I, pp. 105-7. 


6 


Iconography and Sculpture 


Iconography deals with the icons and the icons were made 
either in stone or in metal with the basic aim of being worshipped. 
The sculptural art of the temples under study is mostly functional 
and is dominated by the religious themes. Although some secular 
figure sculptures have been noticed in the temples, they are com- 
paratively on a small scale. In the following pages has been given 
an account of the icons and sculptures of the gods and goddesses 
enshrined in the niches or carved either on the temple walls, or on the 
pillars, metal images, loose sculptures and other sculptural motifs. 

Both the pacific and terrific form of Siva are found in the 
paūchārāma temples. Generally, Siva is represented alone without the 
association of the members of his family. But interestingly, in the 
Bhim@vara temple at Samalkot has been observed Siva with his 
family members. The sculpture is made on soap stone and found 
fixed into the mandapa wall face near the stepped entrance leading to 
the upper storey of the temple. In the Bhīmēšvara temple at Draksha- 
тата also, Siva is shown with Parvati and his retinue, riding on a 
bull in connection with the Kiratarjuna story. On the other hand, 
Сапёа, Karttikeya and Parvati, the family members of Siva are 
shown individually in separate niches. Siva has no incarnations, 
unlike Visnu. For this reason, most of his forms, some of the basic 
attributes remain the same and do not change radically as in the case 
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of Visņu. Hence the various names of his forms are given to him on 
the basis of different contexts in the sense of certain prominent pose 
or a deed. Generally, the artists carved the images according to the 
dhyana slokas, Agamas, the Silparatna and other Sanskrit works. 
However, certain deviations can be found in the iconographical 
features or the attributes of the images. These deviations in sculptures 
from the texts are explainable by the local idioms, traditions, lack of 
skill on the part of a particular sculptor or sometimes by variations in 
the texts which are transmitted from generation to generation. 

To avoid repetition, the descriptions of the images are given 
according to the various forms of the Gods instead of the temple-wise 
descriptions of the images. Sculptures representing the various aspects 
of Siva are found in the райслағата temples besides the other deities 
like Gaņēša, Kārttikēya, Sūrya, Brahma, Mahishāsuramardinī and 
Visnu. In addition to the iconographical study of the extent images 
in the five Siva temples, the survey of the inscriptional literature gives 
interesting information about the iconographic manifestations of the 
Gods and their names by way of offering donations to them, From 
the inscriptions of the temples, the installation of the idols and 
their names are known (See Chapter-V, Table-2). The reference to 
Hariharēsvara,* Narasimha Dēva* and Visnu Deva“ in the inscriptions 
of Drākshārāma reveals the worship of Visnu images in the Siva 
temples with the same religious zeal as that of adoring the Saivite 
images. 

Siva as Vyākhyāna Dakshiņāmūrti, Samalkot 

In this form, Siva with his hands in chinmudra represents the 
acme of the intellect and the supreme knowledge . This image (Pl. 24) 
isshown seated in ardhaparyanka pose on à pedestal with the left 
leg folded and the right leg hanging down. The God is shown as 
four-armed, the upper right hand holdsa long danda and the left hand 
holds akshamālā, while the lower right hand is in chinmudra in the 
manner of giving exposition. The lower right hand holds a book. The 
God wears a highly flowing jatāmakuta. Above his forehead a beaded 
ornament sets the loag curly hair, and the ends of the hair on either 
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side is carved into matted bunds thatend in rings. On the neck, three 
hāras, an udaradbano ha, wvalayas,t kēyūras, nūpuras and ear orna- 
ments adorn the figure. The image wears a long yajžēpavīta of pearls, 
which had a beautiful bow like knot on the left side of his chest. He 
wears a lower garment being tied by a kaļisutra. The God has a large 
squarish face and high arching eyebrows. 

In the Āgamic literature the concept of Siva as Vyākhyāna 
Dakshiņāmūrti is described. In this form Siva is viewed as the 
teacher of highest truth and wisdom whois being seated under a 
banyan tree in virāsana, the left leg hanging down may or may not 
rest On apasmārapurusha. It is also said that Dakshiņāmūrti should 
have three eyes and four forms. In the right hand akshamālā and in 
the left hands agni or sarpa or varada or danda pose or nilotpala should 
be carved. He should be adorned with either jatābhāra or jatabandha 
or jatàmandala or jaļāmakuļa. Yajūūpavīta, а garland of rudrākshas, 
ear ornaments are said to be the other ornaments that adorn the 
body. Surrounding him should be carved the disciples or sages. 

The image of Vyākhyāna Dakshiņāmūrti in the Bhīmēšvara 
temple at Samalkot represents a very fine piece of sculpture. Icono- 
graphically there is general agreement between the textual conception 
and the image, However, the image is not associated with the disci- 
ples, the banyan tree and the Apasmārapurusha beneath his feet like 
the Chēļa images of Tamilnadu or the Chāļukyan images of Alampur 
and Satyavolu.? Further the carving of the associated figures of deer 
and lion are als» absent in the present image, thus showing the 
regional specificity. 


Siva as Vinàdhara Dakshiņāmūrti, Samalkot 


In this form, he is the presiding deity over the music which 
leads to utmost concentration and even to mēksha. Šiva is seen 
seated (РІ. 25) with the right leg folded at the knee and upraised. 
Таг front two hands hold the ута while the back two hold trifala 
and akshamālā. The front left arm is slightly lifted up and the right 
arm lowered below, so as to hold in. proper position the long handled 
musical instrument, the yma. The lower right hand is shown 
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manipulating the strings of the instrument. Below him is carved a 
seated bull facing to right side. The image is adequately decorated 
with kantha hārās, udarabandha, yajūīpavita, kēyūras, valayas and 
nūpuras. 

While describing the iconographical features of Vīņādhara 
Dakshiņāmūrti, the Arisumadbhedagama states that the left leg should 
be kept in the utkuļika posture and the two front hands should hold 
the vīņa and the rest should be exactly similar to the description of 
Vyakhyana Dakshiņāmūīrti.* It is also enjoined in the Kāmika and 
Kāraņāgamas that surrounding the figure of Dakshinamirti, there 
should be different kinds of animals, sages, vidyadharas, bhūtas and 
kinnaras. 

The Vinadhara Dakshiņāmūrti image at Samalkot tallies in its 
iconographical features with the principles laid down іп Amsumad- 
bhédagama. In the bronze images of the God of this form at Madras 
Museum and the one reported from Vadarangam, the back two hands 
are shown as holding parasu and mriga.® But the image at Samalkot 
shows the God as a great expounder of music and is shown with trisala 
and akshamāla. The bull carved below him is shown as hearing to the 
musical notes as it is shown seated facing right side. 


Lingūdbhavamūrti 

This form of Šiva is represented on the shaft of the pillars in 
Bhīmēšvara temples at Samalkot and Draksharama. In this form, the 
omnipotence of Siva is emphasized. 

According to the Saiva Agamas, in the manifestation of the linga 
rom of Siva, the image of Siva is to be carved in the aspect of 
fhandrasēkharamīrti, on the front face of the liūga in the centre.!? 
The top and the base of the /inga should be left unsculptured, while the 
figure of Siva should appear in the middle. It is also required that 
Brahma is to be presented as a hamsa (swan) at the top of the right 
side of the linga and Visņu as a varaha (boar) to the left of the 
base. The figures of Brahma and Visnu should be sculptured on the 
right and left respectively of the /iùga and also facing it, with two 
hands held on the chest in the azjali pose, 
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In the Lingodbhavamūrti sculpture at Samalkot, Siva is no 
carved as emerging out of the lenticular aparture, but instead the Godt 
is depicted on the frontal face of the /inga which is shown with linga- 
puha, in his full form, i.e., up to his feet level. On the either side of 
the liga are carved the human forms of Brahma and Visņu, stand- 
ing with the folded hands as in añjāli hasta showing respect to Lord 
Siva. Though it has been prescribed in the āgamas that the swan and 
the boar should be carved on the top and bottom portion of the /inga, 
these are carved in the Samalkot sculpture just besides the inga at the 
top left and the bottom to the right side. Nearing to the beak of the 
swan is carved a petal of the kētaki flower probably to show the 
conversation between Brahma and the kétaki flower. 

The Draksharama sculpture of Lingodbhavamurti also conforms 
to the Agamic prescriptions and is carved with саге (РІ. 21). All 
around the linga are carved the flames with the figure of Siva emerg- 
ing from the middle of it, having one hand in abhaya pose, another in 
varada and the back two hands hold Sila and mriga. As some purāņas 
mention that Siva presented himself before Brahma and Visnu as a 
flaming pillar, the Chalukyan artist has shaped the /inga like a blazing 
pillar of fire with the flames bursting out in tongues on all the sides 
of the pillar. Brahma with three faces is seen standing to the right 
side with folded hands and Visnu on the left, standing in reverential 
attitude with two hands clasped in azijali pose and the back two hands 

- holds {айла and chakra. Above and below the /inga are carved the 
swan and boar, representing Brahma and Visnu respectively. Above 
the swan is shown the petals of kētaki flower, whom Brahma had 
asked wherefrom it was descending, while he was in search of the top 
of the pillar of fire. In carving the image of Šiva in the lenticular 
aparture, he is shown with his legs below the knees and up to the 
ankles against the principles laid down in the Agamas and the feet 
alone are kept hidden in the /inga. This image can be compared to 
that of the Lingēdbhavamūrti in the temple of Siva at Ambar- Maga- 
lam," wherein the figure of Siva is carved up to his ankles like the 
Draksharama image. 
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Nataraja 


The different type of Siva’s dance are as many as i08 karanas, 
but only nine varieties of them are described in the Silpa texts. This 
has been due to the choosing of the forms more with an eye to icono- 
graphy than the mere adherence to the karanas in dance. The Saiva- 
Agamas describe the modes of Siva’s dance as tāņdava and chatura 
modes. Of them, the andava forms are more popular in South India, 
The Natarāja images found in the Bhīmēšvara temple at Drākshārāma 
аге depicted in ānanda tāņdava pose. The Srītattvanidhi states that in 
the ānanda tandava mode of dancing, the right hand of the god should 
be in abhaya, the left in gajahasta the top right holding the damaru and 
the corresponding left holding the fire. Of the leg positions, it is 
mentioned that the right leg should be firmly placed on Apasmara, 
while the left leg is raised directed to the right.’ 


Naļarāja, Drākshārāma 


The image of this deity is found in a shrine of tiruchuttumala of 
the Bhīmēšvata temple. This deity has four arms and stands with the 
right leg slightly bent and resting on the prostrate body of Apasmara- 
purusha and the left leg raisedin bhujangatrasita and with hands in 
karihasta and abhaya. The back right hand holds damaru and left a 
kapala. 

Another image of Nataraja is found on a pillar in the verandah 
before the main shrine of the Bhīmēšvara temple (Pl. 19). In this 
image Šiva is carved as dancing with his right leg firmly set on 
Apasmāra and with his left leg raised in bhujangatrasita and with 
hands in karihasta and abhaya. He holds a damaru in his back right 
hand and agni in his back left hand. He wears jatamakuta on his head 
and few jalas are also found scattered on both the sides. He wears a 
lower garment, the tassels of which hang between his two legs. He is 
adorned with three kantha hāras, valayas, kēyūras and nūpuras. The 
face of the image is eroded and hence the features are not clearly 
known, The Apasmarapurusha below him holds a snake in his right 
hand while the left hand is in sarpasīrshaka, to suggest the snake 


hoods, 
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Virabhacra, Drākshārāma 


The image of this God is found on the centre pillar of the 
mandapa in the north-western corner of the outer enclosure (Pl. 28). 
The image has ten arms, the front right hand holding a тї а with a 
long shaft and the other right hand holds hala, bāņa, sword and 
another object which is not clear. The left hands hold kapāla, šākti, 
dhanus, parašu and shield. He wears a long munda māla and the 
уайдрауиа is absent. Кїғцатакщи adorns his head and the other usual 
ornaments decorate his body. To his right, is a standing female figure 
with her hands folded above the head in aūjali mudra and to his left 
is Daksha with a goat’s head standing in samabhaūga and saluting. 
Another image of Virabhadra of ten hands is also seen in the small 
shrine in the riruchuļtumāla. 


Virabhadra, Samalkot 


This image of the God is found in one of the shrines of the 
tiruchuttumala of the Bhīmēsvara temple. This deity has ten arms and 
is standing with the right leg placed firmly on the ground and the left 
leg placed lightly forward and resting on Apasmārapurusha. The right 
hands hold rrisūla, khadza, раќа, tarjam hasta and khadga. The left 
hands hold damaru, (anka, dhanus, kapāla and a big shield. He is 
adorned with sarpakuņdalas necklaces,, yajūēpavīta and udarabandha. 
His face is carved with a ferocious look having two tusks coming out 
of the two sides of the mouth. 


It is a common practice to carve the images of Vtrabhadra on 
the temple walls, pillars from 9th Century and the icons of the deity 
are found to be installed either in the dēvakēshthas or in the small 
shrines of the temples from the Jater part of 10th Century.“ In the 
earlier period, are seen the four-armed images of Vīrabhadra. But in 
the later period, eight-armed or ten-armed images holding the khadga, 
Silla, damaru, parašu, bow and arrow which are mostly in accordance 


with the Bhāgavata Purāņa, the Kāraņāgama and Sritattvanidhi are the 
most common, 
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Vatuka Bhairava 


In the Vishyudharmotara, Rüpamandana and Vaļuka Bhairava- 
kalpa the description of Vatuka Bhairava is found. According to 
Rūpamaņģana, Vatuka Bhairava should have eight arms, in six of which 
are to be khaļvānga, the pasa, the sila, the damaru, the kapála and the 
snake, while one of the remaining hands should be held in the abhaya 
pose.5 But in the Vaļuka Bhairavakalpa this aspect of Bhairava 
should have four hands and they should carry the šūlā, the раќа, the 
damaru and kapāla and be riding upon a dog The deity should be 
stark naked, and be surrounded by the demons on all sides. 

The image of Vatuka Bhairava at Palakollu is found in a small 
shrine ia the tiruchut{umala of the temple. The image stands in 
abhaūga pose and has four hands. The front right hand holds a long 
sword and in the back right is a trišūla. The front left hand holds a 
kapāla and the back left carries a snake. He has jaļķāmakuta and 
wears necklaces round his neck. Udarabandhā and a long mundamala 
adorn his body. Round the loins is the katifarra and at the knee level 
a serpent ties to his legs with its hood raised in the middle. Nudity of 
the god is shown by carving the genital organs. To the left side of the 
image is carved a dog. 

Another image of Vatuka Bhairava is found in a small shrine on 
the inner side of the inner enclosure wall of the Bhīmēšvara temple at 
Drākshārāma. In this image, the deity is shown standing with four 
arms. The upper right hand holds rrišūfa, lower right а khadga, the 
upper left pāša and the lower right arm is broken. He wears a garland 
of skulls reaching up to the knee. A number of jalas are spread out 
on either side of the head. To the right side of the deity is secn 
а dog. , 

The image of this god is found in a small shrine in the North- 
West corner of the temple complex. The image is four-armed and 
carries a damaru, pasa, trisüla and a skull-cap. He wears a long gar- 
land of skulls which reaches up to his knees and by his side a dog is 
seen, 
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Šiva as Gajaharamūrti, Palakollu 


On a pillar in the natyamandapa at Kshīrārāmēsvara temple at 
Palakollu, Šiva is represented as Gajaharamūrti. Gajaharamūrti also 
known as Gajāsura samhāramūrti, is a form of Šiva depicted as the 
slayer of the elephant demon Gajamukha.!* 

In this form, Siva is seen assuming a militant attitude. The 
image of Siva has four arms, the front two in abhaya and varada 
mudras and the other two objects in the back hands are not clear. 
Encircling the standing figure of Siva is shown the hide of the 
elephant formed in the shape of an aureola showing that Siva pierced 
through the body of the elephant and its skin is employed as his outer 
garment. Siva is shown standing right on the head of the elephant. 
The tail of the elephant is visible over the head of Siva and on either 
side of it can be seen the legs of the elephant. The Palakollu image is 
nicely executed and is comparable to the Gajaharamūrti on the lintel 
beam of the mukhamandapa of the Ramappa temple at Palampet. 


Siva as Sarabhés amürti, Draksharama 


This image is on the shaft of a pillar of nandi mandapa, which is 
in front of the central shrine on the upper floor of the Bhimesvara 
temple at Dráksharama" (Pl. 20). It is executed on a polished black 
granite pillar and shown in the act of attacking a human being. The 
figure is ten-armed, with two heads of a bird, with prominent beaks. 
Below the head portion, the image is carved as a male human being 
up to the waist level with the neck ornaments and a long yajgüpavtta. 
From the waist level, the image is carved as the body of alion 
with a long tail curled to the right. At the bottom, to the left side is 
executed a human being in a helpless position with his legs stretched 
out, as the sharp claws of the five left legs of the lion are attacking 
his body. The five right legs resembling those of a lion firmly rest on 
the ground. The front right hand of the God holds a long šūla, which 
pierces into the human being, below him. The other hands hold a 
sword, bana, chakra, kapāla, dhanus, snake and akshamālā. 

| According to Kamikagama,® the Šarabhēšamūrti should have 
eight arms, two wings, which should be uplifted. It reguires that the 
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body above the loins should be that of a lion which should also be 
wearing upon its head a kirttamakuta, There should also be side tusks 
and is to be shown as carrying with two of his legs Narasimha, who 
should be represented in the form of a human being with the hands 
held in afjalimudra. Sritattvanidhi mentions the image of Šarabhēša 
in a different description. It requires the image to have thirty-two 
arms, in the right ories of which are to be found vajra, mushti; abhaya, 
chakra, Sakti, danda, aūkuša, khadga, khatvānga, parasu, akshamālā, a 
bone, dhanus, musala and agni. The left hands should keep the pasa, 
varada, gada, bana, dhvaja, another kind of sword, a snake, a lotus 
flower, kapāla, pustaka, hala and mudgara and one hand should be 
embracing Durga. 

The image under discussion is devoid of kirtta такща, and has 
two wings and ten arms. Unlike the descriptions of Kamikagama, 
which requires the image to have a lion’s face with side tusks giving 
terrific appearance, the image of Draksharama is executed with two 
bird heads. In carving the image of Narasimha below and the other 
attributes of the God, it tallies with the descriptions of Kāmikāgama 
and can be well identified with the Sarabhēša form of Siva. 

Of all the stone images of Šarabhēša so far reported, the one 
from Sresailam2 closely resembles the image under study. Therein, 
the image is ten-handed, two bird headed with prominent beaks, 
kirttamakutas as head gear and number of neck ornaments. In the 
Sresailam image the legs of the lion are not carved as attacking 
Narasimha, but are resting on the ground. Further, the body of the 
lion is carved in a stylised form, 

The sectarian rivalries among the Saivites and Vaishnavites, 
which started as early as 7-8th Centuries A.D. became apparent in 
the medieval period. Particularly, in the wake of the emergence of the 
militant form of Saivism-Virasaivism in Andhra, efforts were made to 
depict God Siva as being superior to Lord Visnu. In that process 
the myth makers of Saivism of the period had invented a newform of 
Siva image i.e., Sarabhēša punishing Narasimha. This could have been 
to satisfy the religious zeal of the Šaivite bhaktas who wanted to 
elevate the position of Lord Siva in the minds of the people. 
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Chandēšvara, Samalkot 


In a shrine of the tiruchuttumāla of the Bhīmēšvara temple is 
‘seen the image of Chandésvara. It is shown as seated on a pedestal 
in ardhaparyankāsana posture and has four arms. The front right 
hand is in abhaya mudra and the left one is placed on the left thigh. 
The back two hands hold akshamala and trisila. Не wears a long 
yajüopavita and udarabandha. Below him is carved the seated bull 
facing right. 


Chandēšvara, Palakollu 


This image is found in a niche in the riruchuttumála of the Siva 
temple at Palakollu. According to the Karanagama Chandēšvara 
may have three eyes and four arms or only two eyes and two arms, 
be terrific in appearance and have a jalamakuta on the head. If 
there are only two hands, one of them should be in the varada pose 
and the other should carry a tanka. The image of Chandēsvara at 
Palakollu is a very well executed one and tallies with the principles 
laid down in Kāraņāgama. Не is seated in padmāsana posture and 
has two arms. In the right hand is a tanka and the left one is held 

„in varada pose. Though it is specifically mentioned in the Kūraņāgama 
that there should be a white yajadpavita, the Chandésvara image of 
Palakollu is without the уа/йбраума and is decorated with other orna- 
ments like udarabandha, hāras and kēyūras. 


Kiratarjuna Story, Drāksliārāma 


On the pillars of the mukhamandapa of the Bhīmēšvara temple 
at Drākshārāma, there is a good representation of the Kirātārjuna 
story. This story, carved in a narrative manner on all the four sidcs 
of the four pillars of the mandapa, is very popular in art and literature. 
On the advice of Brahma, Arjuna, the hero of the Mahābhārata was 
doing penance to obtain from Lord Siva, the powerful pāšupata. The 
central portion of the pillar to the right side of the main shrine 
depicts Arjuna doing severe penance, standing on one leg (Pl. 16a; 
Fig. 6). On another face of the same pillar, Arjuna is represented 
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as being seated in padmāsana, doing severe penance amidst fire 
(РІ. 16b; Fig. 7). In another panel, he is shown seated in padmāsana 
under a tree with his weapons—bow and arrow on either side of him 
in the mood of meditation. In order to test his power of devotion, 
Lord Siva appeared before him in the guise of a wild hunter, 
accompanied by Parvati similarly dressed and with the retinue of 
Sivaganas in the same guise. The attendants of Siva drove Mūkāsura, 
the demon in the form of a wild boar towards Arjuna, who was 
performing the penance. On seeing the boar, Arjuna shot it dead 
with his arrow. At the same time, Lord Siva also shot the boar, and 
then arose a dispute between the hunter and Arjuna, as to who had 
actually killed the boar (Pl. 16c; Fig. 8). In the final stage of their 
controversy, Arjuna started wrestling with Lord Siva. Siva as 
kirāta and Arjuna are depicted wrestling with great tempo and 
Parvati is watching the dual. In another panel, Arjuna is shown as 
worshipping Siva liga in a temple (РІ. 16d). In the next panel is 
shown Siva with Parvati and Sivaganas in his true form, riding on 
a bull to Arjuna. The entire sequence of the story is depicted in 
different panels on the pillars and the story is much closer to the 
Kirātārjunīya account given by Bharavi rather than to that of 
Mahābhārata. The narration of the story at Drākshārāma is much 
closer to the Eastern Chāļukyan carvings on the pillar at Mallesvara 
temple of Bezawāda. The bas-relief sculptures depicting the 
Kirātārjuna story at Sresailam are also comparable to the one under 
consideration. In both the reliefs, Pārvatī is shown as dressed as а 


chenchu woman. 


The Story of Mrigavyādha, Drākshārāma 


In the Telugu work Panditaradhya Charitra written by Pālkuriki 
Somanátha, the story of Mrigavyadha has been narrated in detail. 
According to it, when a hunter (chenchu) shot an arrow at a deer, 
he missed his aim and it hit a tiger which was fast asleep in the 
forest. Being provoked, the tiger jumped at the hunter, and asa 
result the chenchu ran hither and thither and climbed up a bilva tree 
to safeguard his life, But the tiger closely followed him and 
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halted under the bilva tree, hoping to catch the man when he comes 
or falls down from the tree. In such helpless condition, the hunter 
imagined the trunk of the tree to which he clung as Siva, and 
bathed it with his tears and plucked the leaves of the tree and 
heaped them on the tree trunk. Thus he spent the whole night in 
fear of the tiger and appealing to Siva to save his life. As that day 
happens to be the Sivaratri day and as the Chenchu was keeping the 
vigil throughout the night, Siva was pleased with him and took him 
to the Heaven. 

The entire story is carved in one panel, on a pillar shaft in the 
mandapa in front of the sanctum of the Bhīmēšvara temple at Draksha- 
rāma (Pl. 17). In this, the Chenchu is shown as clinging to the 
branches of the bilva tree, leaving his weapons bow and arrow below 
the tree in fear of the tiger, which is carved as getting up the tree 
trunk. On the right side of the tree trunk is shown the small Siva 
linga. The throwing of the bilva leaves on the Siva liga is also 
shown. Sculptures of the same theme are also to be seen on the 
eastern half of the southern prākāra wall of the Sresailam temple. 


Ganapati 

The pancharama temples present several images of the popular 
elephant-God, Ganapati at various places of the temple complex. 
These images vary from one another in respect of size, disposition of 
the hands, the stances and the legendary associations and form an 
interesting subject of study. 


Ganapati in the Bhimésvara Temple, Draksharama 


This figure seated on the pedestal is over 5’ in height and is 
represented with four arms. The right upper hand holds an ankusa 
and the lower one danta, while the left upper hand holds a flower 
and the lower one bears a mēdaka (a sweet preparation), which is 
contacted by his trunk. The elephant’s face, the protruding belly 
and the tusks are also shown. A triple stranded yajāēpavīta is shown 
and is not adequately decorated with haras and kanthamalas. Only 
the valayas and kankaņas are to be seen. 
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Ganapati in the Bhimésvara Temple, Samalkot 

This is a good specimen of the eastern Chāļukyan sculpture 
and the image is seated on a pedestal and has four arms and 
a jatamakuta over the head (РІ. 22). Like the Gaņēša figure from 
the Golingésvara temple at Bikkavolu, the jaļas are arranged in the 
most pleasing manner by the sculptor. Among the four hands, the 
upper right one holds the parasu and the upper left a trisūla and the 
lower right one holds danta and the corresponding left hand a 
mēdaka which is being contacted by Ganapati’s extended trunk. A 
ribbon like yajfdpavtta is seen and a snake around his stomach is 
carved. The image is adequately decorated with ornaments. Below 
him is carved a rat, facing the right side. 

Another image of seated Ganééa is on the upper tier of the inner 
enclosure wall (Pl. 5). The elephant headed, pot-bellied Gaņēša is 
shown with four arms. His hands carry parašu in the upper right, 
rosary in the lower right and a cup of sweet meats in the lower left 
and the object in the upper left hand is not clear. He wears a crown 
anda long yajūūpavīta adorns his body. His mount, the mouse is 
carved below his āsana, facing the right side. 


Nritta Gaņapati, Drākshārāma 

On the face of the eastern pillar at the mandapa of the inner 
enclosure at the southern entrance of the Bhīmēšvara temple is a low 
relief sculpture of Ganapati (Pl. 23; Fig. 10). The dancing image of 
Gaņēša has sixteen arms. These carry various Saivite weapons and 
emblems. With his two front hands, he hold a sarpa and his right leg 
is placed firmly on the ground while the left leg is raised towards left 
asin bhujangatrasa type. Below him are carved the seated images of 
Siva ganas in dwarfish form, playing on the musical instruments like 
cymbals and drums. 


Karttikéya, Samalkot 

A niche in the tiruchuttumala of the Bhīmēsvara temple contains 
a youthful figure of Karttikeya. The image is shown standing in 
samabhanga pose with four arms. He holds vajra in the upper right, 
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kukkuļa on a pillar in the upper left. The lower right hand is shown 
in abhaya pose and the corresponding left hand rests on his kati. He 
wears makarakuņdalas, channavira and graivéyakas. He wears 
kirtamakuta on his head with ornamentation. Just behind him is 
carved a peacock facing the North. He wears pearl stringed 
yajnopavita and katihara. The udarabandha is decorated with triple 
bands and the kēyūras are made of nagas. The kaļisūtra has а buckle 
with lion face from which a chain is hanging down. His lower garment 
is up to his thighs with the tassels hanging on either side of him. 


Kārttikēya, Palakollu 
At Palakollu, there are two images of Kārttikēya, which are of 
two different stances. Of them, one is shown (PI. 29) standing in 
tribhanga with the right leg slightly bent forward in a charming pose. 
He is two armed holding bana in his right hand and dhanus in his left 
hand. It is interesting to note that the yajzopavita which has been 
prescribed in the Silpa texts? for this God is found missing. He wears 
kirttamakuta on his head and is decorated with a kantha māla and 
udarabandha. Behind him is carved, his mount, peacock with its 
wings folded, facing right. 
~ Another image of Kārttikēya is shown riding on his mount, 
peacock, which is shown facing the front side. In this image, the God 
is shown as four-armed with the front right hand in abhaya and the 
left hand resting on his knee. The back right hand holds the 
padma. He wears the two usual ornaments like ratnakundalas, kantha 
malas, udarabandha, valayas and nūpuras. Like the image of 
Karitikeya described above, this image is. also interesting by the 
absence of yajūēpavīta on the body. 


Kārttikēya, Drākshārāma 

This image is seen in the small shrine on the inner side of the 
inner enclosure wall. The image is shown standing, fully ornamented 
with four arms. He holds zriśūla in the upper right hand, kukkuta in 
the upper left and keeps the lower left in abhaya and the lower right 
in varada pose. He is decorated with the usual ornaments, 
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Sūrya, Samalkot 

The image of this God is represented as standing in samabhanga 
with two arms, each hand holding a lotus (Pl. 27). The hands holding 
the lotus are so raised that the lotus in his hands reach the level of 
the shoulders. He is decorated with kirītamakuta, такага kuņdalas, 
three necklaces, channavira, udarabandha and mēkhala with a simhalata 
buckle. Yajāēpavīta is not shown on his body. He is accompanied by 
his two wives, Usha and Pratyüsha. Katibandha and the lower garment 
were tied across the waist with flowering ends on either side. He is 
bare footed.” 


Sūrya, Palakollu 


In this image also the God is represented with two hands hold- 
ing the lotus flowers in his hands and as standing in the samapāda 
sthanaka pose generally adopted while conferring a bliss. He is 
beautifully adorned with all the ornaments on his neck, ears and 
hands. He wears a long, triple stranded yajnopavita and vanamāla. 
The lower garment runs up to his knee level. From the katibandha, 
the tassels of the lower garment hangs between his legs. Like the 
Samalkot image of Stirya, here also, the God is shown bare-footed, 


Brahma, Samalkot 

Ina shrine in the tiruchuļļumāla of the Bhīmēšvara temple at 
Samalkot is found the standing image of Brahma (Pl. 26). He has 
three heads and four arms. On the heads are jatàmakulas. The 
patrakuņdalas adorn his ears. The front right hand is in abhaya, the 
left holds a long danda. The back two hands hold akshamālā and 
kamandalu. A long yajüópavita of pearls adorns the body. The under- 
garment is a fine cloth, whose folds and creases are beautifully 
arranged by the sculptor. A kaļisūtra with lion head buckle is shown 
around loins. A 

According to Rūpamaņdana, Brahma should have peaceful looking 
faces symbolising four vzdas.? On his head should be a jatamakuta 
and he should be adorned with a white yajūēpavīta and with all 
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ornaments. He should be four-armed and the front hands should be 
in abhaya and varada poses, while the back hands carry the akshamālā 
and kamandalu. The image of Brahma under consideration has only 
three heads and tallies with the iconographical features prescribed for 
Brahma in Rūpamandana and Suprabhēdāgama. The image of Brahma 
at Samalkot is devoid of the beard and is similar to the image of 
Brahma in the Chola temple at Tiruvorriyur.** 


Brahma, Drākshārāma 

Like the one described above, this is also a standing figure of 
Brahma. In this image also the figure lacks the beard and there are 
four heads, four bhujas (shoulders) and four arms. On the heads 
jatamakutas are arranged in tiers receding to the top. There are also 
the kaļisūtra and other ornaments. In the front right hand of the 
image is an akshamālā between the thumb and index finger. In the 
back right hand is the śruk and in the back left hand a book and in 
the front left hand kamandalu. The image is carved as a chaturbhuja 
figure with four necks, four shoulders and the usual neck ornaments. 
Instead of the long yajūūpavīta, which generally adorns the body of the 
figure of Brahma, a long hara like vanamāla is carved, which goes 
round the neck and touches the knees. Below his feet is carved the 
swan, his vahana facing right. 


Brahma, Palakollu 

In a niche in the tiruchuttumāla of the Kshiraramesvara temple is 
found the image of standing Brahma. Like the above two images of 
Brahma, this figure also lacks the beard and is three headed. On the 
heads are jatamakutas and yajupavia graces his body. Udarabandha, 
katisūtra, kēyūras and kankanas adorn the body. The figure is four 
armed and the front right hand is in abhaya hasta and the left hand 
holds kamandalu. The back two hands hold the šruk and šrava. 


Sarasvatt, Samalkot 


According to Amšumadbhēdāgama, Sarasvati is seated on the 
white lotus and holds akshamālā in one of the right hands, while the 
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other is shown in iyākļyyāna тийга and in the two left hands she 
holds a book and a white lotus respectively. She wears jalamakuia, 
kundalas of rubies, yajūāpavīta and various ornaments. But it is 
<> prescribed in the Vishņudharmūttara that Sarasvati shotild be répresen- 
о ted as standing Ona white lotus in samabhanga with a kamandalu 
2 “instead“of lotustin one of her left hands and viņa with bamboo stick 
in the right hand. 

The goddess is shown as seated оп a lotus pitha in padmasana 
and has four arms. In one of the right hands she holds ап akshamālā 
and wma in the upper left hand anda book in the lower left hand 
which rests on her left knee. Her lower right hand is in abhaya hasta. 

- She ‘is adequately decorated with the usual ornaments like makara 
kundalas, two hāras, kuchabandha, уаўйбрауна and ardhórüka. She 
has kirttamakuta on her head. The iconographical features of, the 
Goddess coincide with the description of the Sarasvatī image of 
Athsumadbhēdāgama. This image has some similarities with the seated 
images of Sarasvatī noticed at Sresailam and Karempudi in Andhra 


'region.?* 


Mahishāsuramardim, Samalkot 


The image of Mahishāsuramardinī of the Bhīmēšvara temple at 
Samalkot conforms to the description given in the Šilparatna, where- 
in it has been stated that the Goddess should have ten arms, In both 
the texts, Silparatna and Vishņudharmūttara purāņa it is mentioned 
that in the fight the Goddess had cut-offfthe head of a buffalo, and the 
goddess should be shown as piercing through the neck of the demon 
with a trident, The severed head of the buffalo should be lying at the 
bottom. According to the Vishmudharmóttara purāņa, the lion, the 
mount of the goddess, should be depicted as attacking the demon.” 

At Samalkot, the Goddess is depicted as standing with ten arms. 
She wears jatamakula arranged flatly on the top of her head. She is 
decorated with a long, thick yajmpawta, makarakundalas, necklace, 
katiharas, kankanas and anklets. Her face is ferocious with protruding 
eye-balls and is smiling with ease. She holds in hêr right hands trišūla, 
khadga, saktyayudha, chakra and a stringed bowl and in the left hands, 
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* the раќа, aūkuša, khētaka, parašu and a bull. A buffalo lies at her feet 
with its head cut-off and blood gushing from its neck, From within 
this neck is visible the half-emerged asura bound down by the nāga 
pāša of the Dēvī. The asura is shown carrying sword and shield, 
although the Dēvī has already plunged her trišūla into his neck and he 
is bleeding profusely. The right leg of the Dēvī is placed on the back 
of the lion and the left leg is shown touching the body of the buffalo, 


Mahishāsura. 


Mahishāsuramardim, Palakollu 

In this image (PI. 30) the Goddess is shown as four-armed holding 
chakra and £ankha in her two back hands, a bowl in her lower left 
and long šū/a in her front right hand which pierces into the bull carved 
below her feet, She is shown stamping the head of the bull with her 
right leg and the left leg is placed firmly on the ground. Behind her is 
carved, her mount, lion with human face and lion's body. She is 
not adequately adorned with the ornaments; and is devoid of yajadpa- 
уна. She wears jalûmakuta as her head dress and some hair is shown 
as fallen on her shoulders. She is shown with kuchabandha and 
kaļisūtra which hangs from the buckle between her two legs. 


Mahishāsuramardim, Amaravati 

The is a loose sculpture (PI, 31) of the Goddess kept under a tree 
in the temple precincts. The image contains eight arms which carry 
weapons like sword, arrow, bow, fank/ia, chakra and shield. The front 
left hand holds the hair of the demon, Mahishāsura who is carved in 
human form which emerges from a bull. The Goddess rises her right 
leg and keeps on the bull while she stood firmly on her left leg which 
is placed on the ground. She wears kirtļamakuļa on her head and 
all the usual ornaments on her body. Her mount, the lion is not 
carved here. 


Mahishāsuramardim, Drākshārāma 


This image of the Goddess is found in a small shrine of the inner 
enclosure wall. She is shown with eight arms,standing with her 
right leg resting on the body of Mahisba and the left bent up at th 
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knee and placed on the head of Mahisha, Behind her is seen her 
mount, the lion, She holds chakra, kapāla, khadga, Jankha, khadgu 
and bow in her hands, She is shown thrusting the long {A/a into the 
neck of the demon, Mahisha with her lower right hand, while she 
catches the hair of the human figure issuing out of the mouth of 
Mahishā. Two such similar figures of the Goddess are observed in the 


narrow mandapa before the main shrine. 


Saptamātrkas, Samalkot 

According to the Hindu mythology," the saptamāv, 
created by Lord Siva out of the flames of his mouth to assist him in a 
fight against the demon Andhakāsura; who forfeited with the boons 
he had received from Brahma, was troubling the divas. 
mārrkas devoured all the blood spurted out from the demon's body, 
thus helping Siva to put an end to the demon Andhakāsura. 

All the images belonging to the sapramdirka group (РІ. 32) in 
Samalkot have certain common features, They are seated on a 
pedestal, in ardhaparyanka pose with the left leg folded and the right 
leg pendant, The lower garment is worn from waist to the knees, 
The images had an oval halo round the heads of the divinities, They 
are four-handed with various weapons and mounts and are adequately 
ornamented, Of the seven goddesses, only six images are seen at 
Samalkot and the image of Chamundi is missing. 

The image of Brahmi is shown as seated in ardhaparyanka pose 
and the Goddess has three heads, She carries the Kamondalu. and 
akshamālā in the back two hands and the front two hands are in the 
abhaya and varada poses, The image conforms to the description of 
Pirva-Karasagamo, The image of Māhtivari is also carved as being 
seated in а pose. The two back hands hold akshamélé 
and rritāla and the front right is in abhaya and the left hand rests on 
her left knee, Below her is carved a bull, her mount. Next to the 
image of Mahčivarī is seen the image of Kaumāri who is also carved 
in the same stance with four hands, In the back two hands she holds 
fakti and kukkuja and the front right hand is in abhaya and left hand 
rests on her knee, Her rākana, peacock is shown below her. The 
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image of Vaishnavi is carved as seated in ardhaparyanka pose and the 
back two hands hold chakra and fankha. Her front right hand 
is in арлауа pose while the left hand rests on her knee. The 
figure of Сагида is carved below her seat. The image of Goddess 
Varahi ‘with face of a boar, holds an akshamālā in her back 
Ieft hand and kētāki in her back right hand and the front right hand 
is in арлауа pose. The boar is carved below her seat, Тһе figure of 
Goddess Indrāņī is carved as seated with four arms. Her back two 
arms carry the vajra and Sakti and the front right hand is in abhaya 
pose, while the left hand rests on her knee. Below, her vahana the 
"elephant is carved. The iconographical features of the saptamātrkas 
"of Samalkot listed above confirm to the descriptions given in the 
Pūrvakāraņāgama av d Vishwudharmottara Purana. 


M anikjamba, Drākshārāma : 


She is the consort of Lord Bhīmēšvara of Drākshārāma. ‚ She is 
‘carved as two-handed with а /ērpala in her right hand and the left 
hand is hanging on to the side. 
Dvārapālas 
The dvārapālas at the entrance of the main shrine of Bhīmēšvara 
temple at Samalkot (Pl. 12) are of life size and beautifully carved in 
granite stone. The left leg of the dvārapāla crosses the right leg as he 
stands at ease and the right front arm rests on his club. Unlike the 
well-known Chalukyan dvārapāfas now kept in Madras Government 
Museum, the dvārapālas at Samalkot are devoid of yajūpavīta. 
Carving of yajūēčpavīta is an invariable feature in all later 
sculptural representations, especially from the time of the Guptas 
onwards.” In this crtteox itis interesting to note that not only the 
sculptures of the dvārapālas, but also some of the icons like Surya, 
Karttikeya and Mahishasuramardini are also without the usual 
уаўфратиа. In Yajurvéda, the wearing of yajūēpavīta is described 
as vastra yajīēpavīta or the „upper cloth worn in yajnopavita 
fishion from right to the left. But in the sculptural representations it 
has been variously shown as mukta yajüipavita (yajüpavita of pearls), 
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with a string of elongate bells and the half-blown lotuses and lilies 
between the spheroid pearls. 

Ir the manner of artistic arrangement of the head dress, the 
general pose, mode, the number of arms and crossed legs of the 
Chāļukyan dvārapālas of Andhra region recall those at Pattadakal, 
but the only difference is that the dvārapālas at Samalkot and Draksha- 
rama lack the horns on the head. . For the kaļisūtra, the kirtimukha 
(lion head) decorations are carved... The other usual decorations like 
the kanthamāla, hāras, armlets, kankanas and kēyūras adorn the 
dvārapālas. There is a snake in one ofthe left hands of both the 
dvārapālas and the. other hand holds either trišūfa or a lotus flower. 
The upper garment of the dvērapāla runs over left arm like a-ribbon- - 
like band and passes down the body with beautiful curls. - 

The absence of yajāēpavīta on the dvārapālas of the temple shows 
the influence of Viragaiva faith on the Saiva pilgrim centre as well as 
on the sculptors during the medieval times. This deviation: from 
the Agamic rules shows that they do not strictly adhere to the caste 
restrictions which emphasize the use of the sacred thread by the people 
of higher castes and believed that all are equal before the tk of the 
God. : 


Saptarshis, Drākshārāma 

According to Bhimésvarapurana®™ the seven sages brought the 
waters of river Godavari to Drākshārāma with the intention of bath- 
ing the /inga at the time of its installation in the Bhīmēšvara „temple. 
Inspite of the obstructions caused by the sage Tulyabhaga the 
saptarshis managed to tak” the -flow of the waters of Godavari to ; 
Dráksharama. Near the tank in the eastern entrance is found the =: 
carvings of the seven rishis with Arundhati. The images of the rishis 
are sculptured as standing in seven. miniature shrines with small beards 
and jaļāmakuļa on their heads. Arundhati, the consort of Vasishtha is 
also carved with the figures of the sages. According to’ Taittinyd. 
Aranyaka she is а star, like the seven rishis and is the only one who 
takes the place with the principal seers.** , The carving of the figures  ; 
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of saptarshis and Arundhati at Drākshārāma is the earliest tepresentā- 
tion of its kind. 


Loose Sculptures 


Of the several loose sculptures found in the temple complexes 
only important sculptures are taken up for the study. A sculptural 
panel now preserved in the Government Museum and Research 
Institute at Kakinada is considered to be a part of the Bhimesvara 
temple of Samalkot.** The sculpture (РІ. 11) portrays eight figures, 
four of them being carved in frontal position while the rest in profile. 
From the right side of the, panel is carved a royal couple arriving on 
the horse back and just beneath it is carved a varāha. Next to it are 
seen the images of a male and female seated in ardhaparyanka pose 
with two hands in full frontal view. On either side of this seated 
couple are the two standing female figures holding chauris in their 
hands. In between the couple and at the level of their heads is carved 
a chatra (parasol). The male figure holds a danda in his right hand and. 
female figure holds padma in her right hand. The head dress of the 
images in this panel is almost similar to each other and holds the hair 
by a flat ribbon like band above their foreheads. The central male 
figure wears ear ornaments, necklaces and yajndpavita which is shown 
in a different way. It is worn from right to left instead of the common 
practice of wearing it from left to right. He wears udarabandha, 
kaļisūtra and a lower garment. 

On the basis of the carving of the varaha, horse, chatra, 
chamara, chauris and danda—the insignia of royalty of the Eastern 
Chāļukyas in a sculptural panel in association with a two-handed 
male and female figures with lady attendants in their service, the 
scene may be assumed as the sculptural representation of the Eastern 
Chalukyan king and queen. As Chalukya Bhima I was responsible for 
the construction of the Bhrmesvara temple at Chalukya Bhimavaram 
according to tradition, the figures in the panel can be ascribed to him 
and to his chief queen. 

Another interesting loose sculpture is that of Hayagriva kept in 
the temple precincts of the Bhime$vara temple at Samalkot. Itis the 
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standing figure of the deity with only two hands. The deity has the 
face of a horse and the hair is in jatabhara type and carries in his right 
hand an akshamālā and a long danda in his left hand. The Vishnudhar- 
mūttara Purana lays down that Hayagriva should have the face of a 
horse and possess eight arms and these should hold a conch, wheel, 
mace and lotus in his four right hands with his four left hands placed 
upon the heads of the personified forms of the four Védas. But the 
image of Hayagriva at Samalkot has only two arms and does not 
carry any of the weapons mentioned in the Vishmudharmottara Puraya, 
This image is thus a new variety of Hayagriva form of Visņu. 

Metal Images $ 

In front of the main shrine of the Bhimésvara temple at 
Drākshārāma, on the upper storey are the two bronzes of Šiva and 
Pārvatī (Pl. 35). Pārvatī, wife of Šiva, is shown as standing with two 
hands in her beautiful womanly form. The right hand holds a flower 
and the left one is hanging loose. The lower garment is shown hang- 
ing up to ankles. She wears a long yajnēpavīta, kundalas, long and 
tapering kirīķamakuļa. She is shown as wearing danda kadiyams, waist 
girdles, kanthaharas and nūpuras. The image of Parvati is comparable 
to the Chola bronze image of Parvati of llth Century A.D. of 
Government Museum and National Art Gallery, Madras. 

The bronze image of Natarāja is shown with four hands, the 
front left in bhujangatrasa pose and the front right in abhaya mudra. 
The back right holds damaru and the back left holds agni in his palm. 
He is adequately decorated with kanthahāras, valayas, danda, kadiyams, 
nüpuras and a long yajūēpavīta. The lower garment is shown above 
his knees. On stylistic grounds, this can be dated to 12th century A.D. 


Bronze image of Chaturmukha Brahma, Palakollu 

Itistheimage of Brahma in standing posture. He has four 
heads and they are adorned with kirtlamakutas instead of jatamakutas. 
The front right hand is in abhaya, while the front left hand in varada 
pose, while the back right hand carries kuša grass and. the back left 
hand, a kamandalu. Heis decorated with udarabandha, channavīra 
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and ear ornaments. The hands are. also adequately decorated and 
Jajāšpavīta is not shown on his body. It has been observed by T.A.G. 
Rao that bronze images of Brahma are very rare and especially of the 
type of the Brahma image at Madras Museum, which is a seated image 
with four heads and four hands. Like the seated metal image of 
Brahma at Madras Museum, the standing image of Brahma in the 
temple of Palakollu is also an utsava vigraha. This utsava vigraha 
of Brahma indicates the existence of Brahma worship, even with grand 
festivals and processions, . ` 


Chaturmukha Nar asimha, Palakollu 


Another metal image of the same place is that of Narasimha 
killing Hiranyakasipu. The image shows a man’s body with lion heads 
facing the cardinal directions’ with kirīķamakuļa on its head. The 
image is four-handed and tlie front two hands are engaged in tearing 
the abdomen of the demon king, Hiranyakasipu. The image is shown 
in āfīdha pose with its left leg being raised on which the demon's body 
rests. It is interesting to note that so far we have not come across any 
such image of Narasimha with four heads in the' stone sculptures of 
Andhra region. I enis p 


Portrait Sculptures g 1 ә 


At the western entrance of the Bhimésvara temple at Drākshā- 
rāma, on either side of the flight of steps leading into the mandapa 
are two standing male figures (Pl. 34). These are carved in stone in 
very high relief on the surface-of the pillar. On the head of one image, 
а crown is seen. Broad swords ate held by them expressing the royalty 
of the figures Carved. These life-size statues indicate that they are the 
portrait sculptures of the kings carved in high relief on the pillars of 
the mandapa. These Portrait sculptures at the entrance of the western 
gopura represent that the татара. was built and dedicated by them and 
fulfils a purpose analogous to that'of the donor's inscription.*” The 
epigraphical literature indicates that Anavema beautified the temple 
by adding the gīpuras, prākāras, etc.: From this it can be inferred tha 
the western gépura and: the maņdapa adjoining it were built by 
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Anavēma Reddi. On this basis of the two images on the pillars, the one 
wearing a crown may be identified as that of Anavēma Reddi and the 
other without the royal insignia as that of his brother Anapota’s son 
and his own successor, Kumāragiri Reddi. The dress and ornaments 
worn by these two portraits are similar to that of the portrait sculp- 
ture of Mummadinayaka at Korukonda*® in Andhra ‘region. 


Kinnaris as the bracket figures, Drākshārāma 


At Draksharama, the pillar capitals of the mandapa in front of 
the sanctum contain the bracket figures of Kinnaris (Pl. 36, Fig. 19), 
Carving of the surasundaris as the bracket figures became the regular 
practice in the later times, particularly in the temples of the time of 
the Kakatiyas at Palampet and Warangal. When compared to the 
Kākatīya sculptures, the bracket figures in the Drākshārāma temple 
are miniature in size and are found only on few pillars. The kinnaris 
aré closely connected with music and song and thereby they hold the 
musical instrument in their hands. The Agnipurāņa states that the 
kinnaris should be sculptured with wna in their hands. It has 
been observed by V.A. Smith that the kinmaris can be distinguished 
from the kinnaras by their bird combinations, while the kinnaras 
have the horse features." The bracket figures at Drākshārāma 
temple show the kinnaris who have female busts and bird legs, claws, 
wings and tail. They are dwarfish in size and have two human hands 
and these are shown playing on vina. 


Sculptures on the Miniature Temples (Pls. 14 and 15) 


The miniature shrines are found inside the inner enclosure of 
the temple complex at Drākshārāma and Samalkot. These are 
prepared by the architects of the temples to give the king an idea of 
thé temple structure, the sculpture and iconography before the 
completion of the main shrines. These temples contain several 
sculptures in miniature in compartments on all the sides of the 
temple walls, The figures of the dikpālas, Virabhadra, Gaņēša and 
the sages are some of the sculptures carved on these temples beauti- 
fully. 
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The carving of Nandi is characterised by long garlands of bells, 
which is a characteristic feature of the Chalukyan sculpture. The 
bull figures sculptured at Draksharama, Samalkot and Palakollu are 
very much similar to that of the bull sculpture found at Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram.*? 


The Sculptural Motif, Kirtimukha 


It resembles a monster's face or sometimes that of a lion and 
has a very gruesome appearance.? This motif appears on the inner 
enclosure walls of the Bhimésvara temples at Draksharama (Pl. 6) 
and Samalkot. It is one of the recurrent motifs and appears on the 
šikhard of the main shrines. According to the Māēnasāra, the front 
portion of the doorway (mukhabhadra) and the šikhara were to be 
decorated with Kirtimukha.^ This motif is considered auspicious and 
expressive of the divine power of Rudra in warding off evil. Stella 
Kramrisch identified kirtimukha with Rahu, who devours the Sun 
and is connected with eclipse. Zimmer is also of the opinion that 
kirtimukha is nothing but the representation of Rahu, who is usually 
depicted as having only head and по body." The kirtimukha motif 
occurs only from the Gupta period in 5th Century A.D. and becomes 
the common motif in the temple architecture from that period 
onwards. Stylistically, the Gorgon’s head, which decorates the early 
Greek structures is similar to the kirtimukha motif. On the basis of 
these similarities, М.К. Dhavalikar opined that the kirtimukha motif is 
borrowed from the Greek art and the Saivites exploited the popularity 
of this art motif and concocted stories to their own advantage by 
identifying it with Rāhu.'$ Like the erotic motifs which were 
carved on the temples for protecting them and for warding at the 
evil, the kirtimukha motifs are widely used on the temple walls, 
sikharas and pillars of the paūchārāma shrines. 

The paūchārāma temples come under the pattern of medieval 
temples of India in terms of art and as such conform to the prevailing 
norms in respect of the plastic decoration. As the temples are the 
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teligious edifices, they are endowed with iconographic wealth. Still, 
there are some secular sculptures like dancers and musicians and 
others which are discussed in the following chapter, from which the 
technical skill, the imaginative and creative genius of the sculptors is 
revealed. The presence of the mithuna figures on the temple walls 
(РІ. 4) though few in number, show the knowledge and importance 
of sex in the medieval period on one hand and the influence of the 
tantric cults on the other. The fauna includes the buffalo, bull, 
elephant, boar, tortoise and birds like peacock and swan. The 
sculpture is highly influenced by the early Chalukyan, Chola and 
Orissan art traditions. The bell chain around the neck of the bull 
is a Chalukyan feature, while the Simhapada pillars in the mandapas 
at Draksharama and Samalkot show the Pallava and Chola influence 
in carving the squatting lion at the base of the pillars. Some of the 
hair styles, and ornaments of the dancers and musicians at the 
paūchārāma temples depicts the Orissan art traditions, which are 
unfamiliar to South India. Like the sculpture, the iconography of 
the temples is influenced by the art traditions coming from the 
different regions. Because of the frequent movements of the people, 
as well as the political relations that the Chāļukyas of Véngi region 
had with the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, iconography of the 
paūchārāma temples is highly influenced by the Orissan tradition 
from its capital city, Mukhalingam. The seated posture of the 
Сапёа figures, the.head gear, the jatamakuta endowed with pearl 
festoons, the presence of the mouse in front of him and the trunk of 
the God turned towards left, mark the Orissan art tradition. Likewise, 
the influence of the Chola art can be seen in the figures of Brahma, 
Kārttikēya, Dakshiņāmūrti—Vyākhyāna and Vīņādhara, and Lingod- 
bhavamūrti. In all the cases, the faces are oval shaped and have a 
prominent lion buckle in the waist girdle. The absence of yajiópavita 
on some of the icons indicates influence of the new religious move- 
ments of the medieval times. The images of Surya with two hands 
holding half-blown lotus flowers in each hand without shoes on his 
feet is carved in South Indian tradition. The carving of two-handed 
standing Kārttikēya and four-handed Mahishāsuramardinī at 
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Palakollu indicates the regional уагыйоп and the individuality of the - 
sculptor, who deviates from the agamic ро i £d 
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Role of The Pancharama Temples 
in The Socio-Economic Life 


Besides being a religious centre, the temple played a dominant 
role in the society. To perform its all pervasive role in the society, 
the temple required huge finances, which were amply fulfilled through 
various donations made by the kings, officials, and other private 
individuals. To manage these huge finances, the temple had its own 
administrative machanism. While the preceding chapter has dealt with 
the iconography and sculpture of the paūchārāma shrines, the present 
chapter attempts to give an account of the role played by these temples 
in the economic and social life of the people during the medieval 
times. The types among the temple functionaries, their powers, duties, 
service conditions, the temple finances, the types of donations, its 
management, the taxes it has to pay to the state, its charitable acti. 
vities, state of women in the temples, the development of arts—music 
and dance through the temples and finally the types of costume, 
ornament and coiffure observed from the temple sculptures will be 
discussed here. 


Temple Functionaries 

To conduct various temple rituals and services, to manage the 
temple properties received through the donations and for managing 
its affairs, the paūchārāma shrines had their own functionaries. As 
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the activities of the temples covered all walks of life of man and 
society such as meditation, education, banking, agriculture, industry, 
trade and fine arts, they required the services of a large number of 
employees of all castes and of different categories. 

For the sake of convenience, the functionaries of the temple 
may be classified according to the types of services they render to the 
temples and Gods into three major categories : (1) those engaged in 
administration of the temple, (2) those involved in the purely spiritual 
serviceslike conducting the worship, chanting mantras and other 
religious services, (3) those appointed to perform the non-priestly and 
various miscellaneous services connected with the religious duties of 
the temple. 

In the administration of the temples, Maha Sthanadhipati, Sthā- 
nādhipati and Kotláruvu occupied a privileged top position because of 
their chief managerial functions. To supervise the management of the 
temples, the temples had a board of trustees. These were referred to in 
the inscriptions as Sthanapatulu. The chief of the Sthānāpatis (board 

` of trustees) was Mahasthanadhipati as revealed by an inscription dated 
A.D. 1124 at Draksharama.! The actual composition and strength of 
the trust boards of the pazchiarama temples is not known to us from 
the temple records. However, itis clear from the endowments made 
to the temples that the board of trustees had superior authority in all 
‘matters, religious and secular pertaining to the temples. On behalf of 
_. the temples, the Sthanapatis received all grants and took the responsi- 
` bility of executing them. An inscription at Palakollu dated A.D. 1244 
° refers to the lamp donation (sandhya diviya) set-up by Vēlāri Nāyaka 
"in trust of the Sthanadhipatis of the temple. The main duty of the 
Sthānāpati was to supervise the daily rituals and occasional festivals 
to be conducted in accordance with the principles laid down in the 

` religious texts. They supervised the collection of revenue due to the 
temples and had control over the temple staff? Another’ important 
office of the temple is its treasury, which transacted all money matters 
pertaining to the temples. Kotlaruvu was the officer-in-charge of the 
temple treasury. The other administrative officers of the temple were 

_ karanalu (the accountants and karmi. karanālu)5. Probably they were 
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incharge of maintaining accounts of the income and expenditure of 
the temples. 

The temple priests known as pūjaris and sometimes the purdhita 
come under the second category of temple functionaries. The inscrip- - 
tions reveal that their main duty was to conduct the daily rituals in the 
temples. Generally. the temples maintained more than one priest. This 
is known to us from the inscriptional references of the word pajarulu.* 
An inscription at Draksharama mentions a grant to ! ģēvara pūjāri, 
which refers to the priest incharge of performing ritual "services to 
Lord Hariharésvara.’ This specific reference to a priest incharge of a 
minor God in the Bhīmēšvara temple shows the existence of a number 
of priests as well as the appointment of different priests to perform the 
worship of the Gods in the shrines other than the main God. 

To the third category belong the male and female temple 
functionaries, whose duties were non-priestly and miscellaneous in 
character. These include the services of the people like making of 
garlands to the Gods, cleaning of the vessels, cooking the food and 
bringing water to the temple etc. The activities of these people involve 
manual labour and various aspects of the day-to-day routine and 
religious duties of the temple. For these services, some of them were 
recruited from the brahmin caste while the rest of them include mostly 
the people belonging to the fourth caste. The organisation of the 
temple girls into guilds is an important type of temple functionary. 
Through the dance and music recitals in the temples, they serve the 
needs of certain temple rituals. A list of temple functionaries as they 
appear in the temple inscriptions is given in the following table to 
indicate the nature of the work they. perform in the temple during 
the medieval times. 

For the services they render to the temples, the temple functiona- 
ries were paid salaries regularly in cash, besides land and shares in the 
temple sacred food (prasādam) for their maintenance, An inscription 
at Drākshārāma dated A.D. 1084 gives interesting information of the 
salary of the various temple servants of the temple of Lord 
Bhiméévara.® Beside this salary payable in cash (madas) per year, 
they were also allotted certain amount of shares of rice daily. From 
this record, it can be inferred that the salaries of some of the temple 


ТАВГЕ 3 R 

TEMPLE FUNCTIONARIES IN THE PAÑCHĀRĀMA SHRINES x 

© 

Sl. Designation of the Employees Place Date in Reference ^ 

No. A.D. = 

ESA ee ъа А em eS BUST oe eee Re eee = 

1. Purēhita, brahmin who cooks foo, karrapanivāru Drākshārāma 1084 . SLL, IV, 1015 T 

(those who fetch fuel for cooking) and water carrier Ei 

S 

2. Ashtamūrtulu, Sahavāsalu, Karanālu, Sthānadhipati. -do- 1087 IV, 1101 Š 

3. Cook, carpenter, leaf holder. potter, lady for -do- 1106 IV, 1288 de 

pounding grain, пап for pounding grain. 3 

4. Man who brings wood, potter, Вбуа who serves -do- 1112 IV, 1248 х 

the temple, man who brings water. E 

5. Barber of the deity (Šrī mangali), carpenter, -do- 1117 IV, 1384 у 

blacksmith, goldsmith, barber and washerman. = 

ES 

6. Ūrimāni, Munnūti Sāni -do- 1121 IV, 1251 t 

S 

= 

7. Mahāsthānādhipati -do- 1124 IV, 1256 E 

8. Sthānādhipati -do- 1125 IV, 1229 5, 

z 2 

9. Sthānāpati, Sāni Munnūrvūvu j Palakollu 1137 V, 160, 161, 168 g 
10. Gudisāni Drākshārāma 1154 IV, 1130 
11. Superintendent of Granary (Kottāruvu) -do- 1163 IV, 1114 


12. Servants and officers of the temple (Karmikarandlu) -do- 1163 IV, 1114 


- 
£n 


. Servants and officers of the temple (Karmikaranálu). 


. Sāni munnūruvuru Nāyakulu 


Pedamunüti Sāni 


. Brahmin who brings water 


. Biya who does services, Bayi 

. Pūjāri 

. Gardener (Ténfa Bantu) 

. Melagàndlu, Karaņālu, Sānulu, Pūjārulu 
. Mānulu 


. Pūjāri, Padihāri (door-keeper), Tippivāru Boddila 


. Pūjāri 


Drākshārāma 
Palakollu 


Drākshārāma 


Palakollu 
-do- 
Samalkot 
-do- 
Amaravati 
-do- 


Drākshārāma 
Palakollu 


1318 
1364 


1424 
1434 
Undated 
-do- 


-do- 
-do- 


S.L.I, IV, 1115 
V, 162 


IV, 1261 

also see 

Nos. 1326, 1356 
and 1358 

V, 128 


V, 156 
V, 47 
У, 34 
VI, 227 
VI, 234 


ТУ, 1059 
V, 47 
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functionaries of Drākshārāma were fixed for a year. This record also 
shows the difference in the salaries paid to the various categories of 
temple functionaries. The information relating to the number of 
employees and their salaries given in this inscription is arranged in the 
following table. 


TABLE 4 


WAGES OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE BHĪMĒŠVARA 
TEMPLE, DRĀKSHĀRĀMA 


51. Designation of the Number of Salary in cash Daily 

No,  Functionary Employees per year allowance 

1, Purūhita 1 3 mādas 3 kunchams 

2. Brahmin, who cooks food 1 7 chinnams 3 5 

3. Carpenter 1 1 mada 3r» 

4. Man who pounds grain 2 1 mada, CLE WES 
and brings water 3 chinnams 
10 Chinnams = 1 тайа 
1 Kuncham == 4 mānikas (According to S.7./., V, No. 1268) 


The above table shows that the anuual salary fixed for the 
temple priest (purdhita) is higher than that of the other temple functio- 
naties, who came under the third category of services. This difference 
in the salaries could have been mainly due to the different functions 
they perform in the temples. Another inscription at Amaravati dated 
A.D. 1626 refers to the shares allotted to the temple servants from the 
endowment made to the temple. This record shows that those who 
were engaged in priestly functions were given higher shares than the 


rest of the temple functionaries, The details of this record are given 
in table 5, 
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TABLE 5 

FE Jesignation of the Functionary Shares alloted 
No. 
3 1. To God Amarévara 1 — 3 Shares Ses 

2 To pūjāris 5 houses 

3. Bāgallu 1 share 

4. TO those who came to temple Not clear 

5. To. Sanidhdranavaru } share 

6. To M?lagándlu 1 Vīsam 

7. To Karaņālu 1 Vīsam 

8. To those who came to temple 1 share 


From the contemporary temple inscriptions, it appears that the 
number of services and functionaries required by the Siva temples are 
limited, when compared to that of the Vigņu temples. Also, the 
salaries paid to the temple functionaries in the Siva temples are less 
than the salaries paid to the temple. attendants of the Visnu temple, 
To make this aspect more clear the information furnished in an 
undated stone record in the Visnu temple at Chāļukya Bhimavaram 
(Samalkot) is arranged and given in a table 6 which indicates the 
various temple employees, their number and wages fixed per year and 
the daily allowances. 


Temple Finance 

To meet the regular expenditure, to maintain the various services 
to the God and to play the key role in the society through its various 
activities, temples naturally require large amount of income. In this 
regard, the paūchārāma shrines seem to have been well placed because 
of the donations made by the kings, chieftains, rich individuals, guilds 
and private individuals. Several inscriptions in the paūchārāma 
temples record the land and village donations made to the temples 
and to the institutions attached to the temples such as mathas and 
satrams (choultries). The other types of donations made to the 
temples were the sheep and buffaloes and money for setting up lamps 
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TABLE 6 
WAGES OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE VISNU TEMPLE 
AT CHALUKYA BHIMAVARAM (SAMALKOT) 


SI. Designation of Number of Salary in Allowance 
No. the functionary Employees Cash per in kind per 
year day 
1. Brahmin who performs the 
Tiruvārādhana 1 4 mádas 5 kunchams 
2. Brahmin who sets the lamps 1 1 5 3 » 
3, Brahmin who cooks amudu 1 1 3 3 e 
4. Brahmin who signs Tirugārakarchi 1 1 » 3 » 
5. Brahmin who washes the vessels 1 1 + Sh RT 
6. Who signs Tiruvāmuri 1 ur 4 yy 
7. Who signs Tiruvāmuri 1 3 mádas Зк. 
5 chinnas 
8. Who signs Tiruvāmuri 1 3 mādas 3 » 
9. Who says Svasti Vachanas in the 34 Ņ 34 chinnas 34 „ 
temple (Svasti s?valavāru) 
` 10. Gardeners of the temple garden 2 3 mádas булар 
(namdda-vanamu chtyuvāru) 
11. Srivaishnava 1 З А tes 
12. Who says vinnapams to God 1 5 chinnas 3 „ 
13. * 34 6 mádas 34 m 
14. Who blows conch 2 1 máda 4 » 
15. Who plays maddela 4 4 mádas бз. зу 
16. Potter 1 5 chinnas 3 » 
17. Golla 1 Sets 32338). 
18. * 1 1 тайа, 4 y 
8 chinnams 
19. Vaishnavas who cook 6 3 mádas 15555, 
AG and 14 chinnmas 
20. Āchārya 1 3 madas Sk 
21. Āchārya í 1 6.5 
22. Blacksmith 1 3 4 ^» 


* Not clear. 
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in the temple. Sometimes cash and house sites for the bayas (shep- 
herds) were also granted for setting-up the lamps. The large number 
of donations either in cash or in kind were carefully recorded on the 
walls of the temple along with all the stipulations that the donations 
were intended to be managed by the temple authorities and the details 
of the names of the donor, sometimes his parentage, name of the 
reigning king, date and the occasion on which they were given. Con- 
sidering the items of income to the temples, they can be divided into 
village grants, land donations, lamps grants, grants of taxes and dues, 
money donations and other miscellaneous grants. To avoid repetition, 
th2 detailed study of the donations by taxes and dues as well as the 
miscellaneous grants is not considered here as they were either includ- 
ed in the land and village donations or in the chapter relating to the 
architecture. ` 


Village Grants : 
As the villages and towns were under the suzerainty of a king, 
he alone could grant the villages or towns for the charitable purposes. 
However, the royal princes or the heir apparents were also authorised 
to exercise the royal privilege of granting the villages. Further, a 
cursory glance at the epigraphic evidence of the period shows that a 
considerable number of villages were donated by the mandalikas to 
the temples, which emerged as the legitimisers of political power and 
as an instrument of peasant subordination and surplus accumulation.” 
It appears that the feudatories of varying ranks and power had 
libzrally patronised the temple institutions by giving away the land 
and village donations to stabilise their political power in the state. 
Generally, the villages donated to the temples (dēvadāna) were 
exempted from the payment of taxes. Great care had been taken to 
mention in the temple records, whether or not, the grant was free of 
all taxes and other payments, so that there would be no confusion at 
the time of collecting the revenues and taxes by the officials of the 
state. In the inscriptions at Draksharama, the villages exempted from 
taxes are known as iraiyilli or iraiyilli dévadana." In such cases, the 
inscriptions were attested by the names of the royal officials. For 
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instance, an inscription dated in the 49th regna] year of Kulēt- 
tunga I registers the gift of the village Iyuru along with its boundaries 
and waste lands to Parantakésvara Mahadeva." It also states that the 
land taxes like pannasamu, antaràyamu and kidera were all exempted 
by the king. The minister of war and peace, Rajamanohara Brahma 
Marayar and Savannadi-Rayar, another official, seem to have granted 
the exemption of taxes on the dévadana village. Since the king made 
the iraiyili grant from the proceeds of the state to the temple, the 
income of the state in the form of the taxes is now transferred to the 
temple treasury. Probably, for this reason, the royal officials appear 
in the records to administer the accounts as the king is releasing the 
state funds. In another instance, Rajaraja II had granted the villages 
Paka Alla Alamu and Boyi Velumapalli as sarva kara parihāra to feed 
the ascetics in the choultry established by him.* In this inscription 
also, the names and signatures of the royal officers, i.e., peggadas and 
dandanayakas ате mentioned, : 

From the inscriptional evidence, it appears that it was absolutely 
necessary for the officials, mamdalikas and others to obtain prior 
permission from the reigning king before making the village grants. 
This can be attested to by the mentioning of the name of the reigning 
king and his regnal years in their records. Unlike the village grants! 
issued by the kings and heir-apparents, which were attested by the 
signatures and names of the royal official, the village grants of the 
mandalikas and the officials were devoid of such things. In certain 
cases, when land was donated by an official, the tax exemption was 
granted by the local assembly, i.e., the mahájanas. In an inscription 
at Drākshārāma it is stated that Muvenda Vēlār paid some gold 
(pahimdi) to the Mahājanas of Rajendrachoda Chaturvēdimangalam, in 
whose jurisdiction had been located the donated village, to exempt it 
from the payment of taxes." Since this organisation is entrusted 
with the function of collecting the land dues in the administration, 
it was permitted to give the tax exemptions. As there is no reference 
inthe grant to the royal officials, it can be said that the mahājana 
organisation is independent of the government and it need not take 
formal approval of the state. From this it can be inferred that the 
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royal officers appear in the records for administrative purpose to 
record the loss of revenue to the state, when the land was granted tax- 
free by the kings and heir-apparents. When the mahdjana 
organisation is making a tax-free grant by receiving a certain amount 
of gold from the donor, it should be understood, that the taxes were 
not really exempted. In other words, the amount of gold received 
was loaned and the interest was treated as equivalent to tax demand. 
Hence, in this instance, as there is no loss to the state revenue, the 
royal officials do not figure, since they have no administrative duty to 
perform. Though a considerable number of dēvadāna donations were 
made by the mandalikas, it has not been stated in the records that 
they were exempted from the payment of taxes. 

It is clear from the Drākshārāma inscriptions that the main 
purpose of dēvadāna grants which carry with them the eight kinds of 
enjoyment (asta bhāga salvi sarpadalu)'? was to ensure the permanency 
ofthe services, for which they were granted. The perpetual nature 
of the village grants which may either be the agrahara or dēvadāna 
donations had been emphasized by the freguent occurrence of 
imprecatory verses at the end of the records. These grants provided 
the permanent source of income to the temples to conduct havi, bali 
and archana,” to conduct the festivals," for chandana and karpira 
naivēdyams*" and to feed the brahmins and ascetics** coming from 
distant lands and residing in the institutions attached to the temples. 
In some of the inscriptions it has also been stipulated at the time of 
donating the villages to the temples, that these grants should be 
maintained by the s/hanàpati, dévakarmins and sānulu-mānulu,** 
Further, it is also specifically mentioned in some records of 
Draksharama that provision should be made out of the donated 
villages to provide lands to the various temple functionaries in lieu of 
their services."! 

The several stone inscriptions registering the village endowments 
in the paūchārāma shrines of Āndhradēša have been arranged in the 
following table, basing on the actual nature of the grants. 
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TABLE 7 
VILLAGE DONATIONS 


SI. No. Nature of the Endowments ` Number of the Records 
n Villages donated to the brahmins 3 
23 Villages donated to the temples 13 
3; Villages donated to the Satrams and Mathas 5 
Total 21 


From the above table, it is clear that out of the 21 gifts of the 
villages, 13 were made to the temples dévadana and only 3 were 
made to the brahmins as agrahāra villages. It has been observed 
by Burton Stein? that there is a decline in the patronage of 
brahmàdzyas in the Tamil region after the time of Kulottunga I. 
This is corroborated by the present analysis of the village endowments 
registered in the paūchārāma temples of Andhra, as a majority of the 
village grants were made to the temples than to the brahmins. From 
these inscriptional evidences, it appears that the temples lands had 
been enormously increased leading to an expansion of the temple 
personnel, who were paid through the allotments of some shares in 
the temple lands. To get a clear idea about the donors of these 
village endowments, the inscriptional data considered above is 
arranged in the following table. 


TABLE 8 
VILLAGE DONATIONS 
Sl. No. Donors Number of Records 
Т. Viceroys 1 
Бы CE PCM 
2 Mandalika chiefs 8 
3. ° Ministers and officials 3 
4 Others 9 
Total 21 
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The above table shows that out of the 21 village grants, the 
donations made by the private individuals (‘others’) are larger in 
number i.e., 9 and next comes the donations of the mandalika chiefs, 
ie. 8. The ministers and officials of the state had donated 3 village 
grants, while the viceroys had granted only one village. This shows 
the deep faith of the private individuals and the mandalika chiefs in 
promoting} the temples as well as the institutions attached to them as 
the landed estates, which caters the needs of the students, sages 
and the people coming from far-off places. From the examination 
of the process of the tax exemptions made by the king on the 
dēvadāna and agrahara villages, the royal privileges and his state in 
the revenue system could be indicated. 


Land Grants 2 


Like the village grants, the lands were also donated liberally to 
the temples by the kings, officials and other private individuals. Of 
all the райсһағата shrines, the temple at Drākshārāma contains a 
large number of land donations and hence these were analysed here 
with the application of statistical methods. The present analysis of 
the land grants would throw a welcome light on the nature of the 
land transactions and the developments or changes in landholding 
as well as the administration of Andhra region during the medieval 
times. Though similar studies have already been made on the land 
grants previously by scholars like Noboru Karashima, R. Tirumalai 
and others, they have mainly concentrated on the Tamil records of 
the Chola homeland. But it is possible that the systematic appli- 
cation of statistical methods to the land grants of Āndhradēša which 
had been annexed to the Chola state since the beginning of the rule 
of Kulottunga I would settle some of the problems posed by these 
historians. 

At Drākshārāma alone, there are 53 inscriptions recording the 
land sales, donation of land taxes, donations of land or villages to 
the temple, or to the mathas (buildings set apart for residence of 
Hindu religious mendicants). According to the status of the donors 
the records are arranged in the following table : 


DL 


TABLE 9 
LAND GRANTS BY STATUS OF DONOR 


Century 
SI. Donors A.D. A.D. A.D. A.D. A.D. A.D. Grand 
No. 1050-1100 1101-1150 1151-1200 1201-1250 1251-1300 1301-1350 Total 
Z апа % 
ی‎ NE 

1, Officers, Ministers, 1 14(77.7) 2 : — 1 — 18 
servants (25.0) (45.2) (22.2) (12.5) (33.96) 

E 2. Mahāmaņdalēsvaras — 5(45.5) 2 — 4s = 11 
(16.1) (22.2) ` (50.0) (20.75) 

3. Kings, Viceroys 2 3(60.0) — = — S 5 
Р (50.0) (9 7): : (9.4) 

4. Ladies 1 1(12.5) 3 — 3 — 8 
(25.0) ( 3.2) (33.3) (37.5) (15.1) 

5. Others — 8(72.7) 2 — де 1 11 
( 28.8) (22.2) (100.0) (20.7) 

Total 4 31 9 — 8 1 53 
( 7.5) (58.5) (16.98) — (15.1) ( 1.9) (100.0) 


Source: From the stone inscriptions of the Bhimeévara temple at Drākshārāma which are 
published in the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. ТУ. 
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The above table clearly shows that in the first half of the 12th 
Century, a maximum number (45%) of land donations were made 
by the ministers, officials and servants of the znāņdalīkas** rather than 
the māņdalika chiefs (16%) and the viceroys of Vengi (10%). Of 
the land grants issued by the category of officers, ministers and 
scivants over the whole period, a maximum number (14) of the 
land donations were made in the period between A.D. 1101 and 
1150. Again, of the 11 donations made by the ‘others’ i.e., the private 
individuals, 8 were made in this period. A close study of these 
epigraphs reveal that they are mostly land grants by. people from the 
neighbouring regions like Viragottam, Chakragottam, and the Tamil 
region." The people may have been brought into strengthen or 
stabilize the Chāļukya-Chēļa power in Andhra, as the region had been 
frequently attacked by the neighbouring contemporary powers. The 
table shows that the number of land grants decreased sharply in the 
second half of the 12th Century and were nil in the first half of the 
13th Century; there was only one grant in the first half of the 14th 
Century. 

An analysis of the names and titles of the ministers reveals 
their status in the administration of the Chāļukya-Chēļa state. The 
inscriptions under study** frequently refer to the ministers with titles 
such as Mūvēnda Vilar Pallavarayar and Brahma Marayar. Burton 
Stein has taken the simplistic interpretation of the term Mūvēnda 
Vēlār, as Vélar of the three kings—Chēra, Chola and Pandya and 
considers them as locality chiefs, who recognised the “ritual 
sovereignty” of the Chēļas and not as royal officials or central 
officers. It has been rightly pointed out by R. Champkalakshmi 
on the basis of the works of N. Karashima and Y. Subbarayalu?! 
that, “the claim in the title Mūvēnda Vélar is more to descent from 
the age old Velir of the Sangam period, when such landed chiefs 
had close matrimonial ties with the three crowned kings. Descent 
from such chiefs gave an added socio-political importance to the 
holder of the title and was recognised as such by the Chēļas who 
vested them with political authority.”** This line of argument 
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has also been supported by D.N. Jha, who states that the connection 
of Mūvēnda Vēlār with Chola administration cannot be doubted.?* 

Pallavarāyar was another royal official, who was credited with 
several victories over Kalinga in a Drākshārāma record of Kulottunga I 
(1103 A.D.)?* The presence of these officers either as donors of 
the lands or as witnesses to them shows that they were working in 
the state administration, and on its behalf, they had the power to 
remit certain taxes due to the state and to grant certain privileges. 

Burton Stein describes the Chola state as a *segmentary' one, 
in which political authority and control were local in several ways. 
Stein argues that “the concept of ritual kingship is a transactional 
and redistributive process involving priests, kings, gods and a 
multiplicity of ranked groupings (castes) capable of being replicated 
in territorial segments of larger political systems as an ideology of 
homologies.” With these ideas, the several Chola inscriptions 
distributed over the vast macro-region of South India are viewed by 
Stein as the evidence of Chola “ritual sovereignty” and not as the 
evidence of the direct control of the Chola state. The relevance of 
Stein's theories to the Chola macro-region and Vijayanagar state have 
been critically assessed by various scholars. As the Andhra region 
(Veiigi-nidu) is considered as a peripheral zone of the Chēļa macro- 
region, it is useful to consider the applicability of Stein’s theories to 
the inscriptions of this region. 

The epigraphs under study fall in the territorial division called 
Gangagondachoda Valanāģu, support N. Karashima, who on the 
basis of the Tamil epigraphs of the Chēļa state surmised that in the 
middle Chola period, which coincides with the reigns of Rājarāja I, 
Rajendra and Kulottunga I, efforts were made by those kings to build 
up a centralised administration.” The fall in the number of land 
donations in the second half of the 12th Century may either be due 
to the lessening of the Chēļa interest in enforcing their imperial rule 
in distant lands or to the fact that Andhra was infrequently subjected 3 
to invasions either from the Chāļukyas of Kalyana or from the Gangas 
of Kalinga. Although the names of the Chēļa rulers appear in the 
Andhra inscriptions continually up to A.D. 1173, this shows only the 
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formal acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the Chēļas, as a 
majority of the records appear without their names, f 

It is interesting to note that even when the māņģalikas and the 
Viceroys of Уёйр1 made land grants to the temples as dévadéna free 
of all taxes, they were attested by the signatures of the ministers.” 
This might be due to the power of the ministers to collect the revenues 
from the lands gifted to the religious institutions. Some of the 
offizials had their own land shares in certain villages and occasionally 
gifted them to the temples, For example, in A.D, 1278 a servant of 
the Kakatiya king Rudradēva gifted his share (adu mā pālu) in the 
village ‘Mamithdivida’ for the merit of the king to God 
Bhīmēšvaradēva of the temple.” 

In the middle ages, land became the commodity, most desired 
as a gift. Possession of land conferred social status, It appears from 
the records under study that land transfers took place between 
ministers, mándalikas and private individuals ог between the 
individuals and temples. The records show that people belonging to 
distant regions have purchased the lands in the vicinities of 
Drākshārāma from the local people and donated them to the temple. 
Thus, the wife of Anantapāla Dandanilyaka of Kalinga region 
purchased garden land for 20 gandhahasti madas® and donated it to 
the ‘temple servants. Saubhāgyadēva Raja of Viragotam granted 2 
putļis,(the extent of land that produces one putti (a measure of grain) 
of land in Bikkavolu for offering naivédyam to the God.” In the 
time of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1118), certain Mūvēnda Vēlār 
purchased certain lands and villages from the rajdis (village heads) 
and donated them to the temple.” 

Sometimes the temple records register а string of land tran- 
sactions. For instance, in the village Krundaru in Guddavādi 
Vishaya of Vētgīnādu, Ballahūņģu, son of Oriya Kētarāju of 

pa gērra received the pannasa kshitra (paddy land) from 

rani of Chakragottam region. The inscription” does nct specify 
the type of this transaction, Ballahüpdu, who thus received tic ‘and, 
donated 14 khandikas (a measure of land containing an extent of 
land fit to sow one pulti of seeds) of it to the temple for conducting 
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the pallibhēga to Lord Bhime$vara on the occassion of Uttarayana 
Sarhkranti in the 17th regnal year of Kulottunga Choda. 

The inscriptions naturally record only donations to the temple, 
but they do provide evidence of secular land ownership and land 
transfers. When describing the donated lands, details of adjoining 
lands are given and these frequently bear personal names such as 
Somandari Pemmāņdāri fama. (tamta—garden land), Prolesetti torta, 
Kona Bhīmarāju tomta and Erramanāyakuni fora. — 

The temple epigraphs also throw light on the rights of the 
brahmin donees. The brahmin donees who received the lands as 
agrahāras as gifts can sell them as and when they need. An inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1153, states that the village, Āņdamūru, which was 
received by eight brahmins as a donation from Parantaka Chola, was 
sold to Ulaguyyavarnda Pemmādi, the brother of Anantavarma 
Chēda Ganga for 120 mādas.'* Another record of A.D. 1113 of 
Valavanmāttāņda Mūvēnda Velar states that he purchased land in 
the village of Ālavelli in Virachoda Chaturvedimangalam by giving 
gold." The inscription further states that the people of Ālavelli 
should take the responsibility for cultivation of the land (Alavelli varz i 
bhümi krushi sēsi) and. that they would have to feed 20 brahmins. 
While referring to another land donation, it is mentioned in the same 
inscription that the 102-Mahdjanas of the disturbed village of Rājēndra 
Choda Chaturvedimangalam in Sakatamantani nadu had sold 20 puttis 
of land to Valavanmāttāņda Mūvēnda Vēlār, who then gifted it to 
the temple. In this case, the village assembly agreed to the 
condition that the land was to be cultivated by the people of the village 
(t ūri vārē 1 bhümi krushi sēsi) and to feed 20 brahmins by its produce. 
Similar instances of the sale of he land shares in the agrahara lands 
can also be seen in the Tamil land. From the evidence of this 
record itis clear that the brahmādēya village was organised by the 
Mahājana-102, which was an organisation of the land holders for 
village administration. The numerical suffix 102 denotes members 
of Mahājana organisation. It was stipulated in the grant that the 
land was to be cultivated by the members of the Ūr (village), which 
suggests the existence of the cultivating tenants, who were not 
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members of the Mahājana organisation, which in turn leads to the 
proposition that social stratification was taking place in Andhra in the 
first half of the 12th Century. 

2 The land grants by ladies, mostly belonging to the families of the 
mandalika chiefs and the royal line’? speak of feminine control over 
the allocation of certain resources, sponsorship of specified religious 
rituals in the temples and the earning of extraordinary spiritual 
merit. The gifts made by the queens of the neighbouring regions 
i.e., Anantavarma Choda Ganga's sister-in-law, the wives of the 
Matsya chiefs of Oddadi, Haihayas of Kona and the wife of Ananta- 
pala Daņdanāyaka, show the friendly ties that they had with the 
Chalukya-Cholas and also the role played by women of the royal and 
upper classes in organising the state as a moral system by their 
dharmic behaviour. 

In the Drākshārāma temple, majority of the land donations 
were made to feed. the Šiva yogins, brahmins, ascetics and students 
coming from distant lands! The second preference was to provide 
naivēdyam to the God, the third to conduct havi, bali and archana.*? 
Further on the occasions of Uttarāyaņa Sarhkrānti,** Kottamāvāsya"” 
and Gaurīvratam'* and to cover the God with sandal paste," land 
donations were also made. Apart from the donation of lands and 
villages, the inscriptions refer to the donations of other professions 
and rights as gifts to the temple. The vyitti or profession is evaluated 
in terms of land and is awarded by the rulers and administrative 
authorities to individuals or groups of individuals belonging to that 
profession. Like that of the land ownership, this right was a trans- 
ferable right of land ownership. The inscriptions of Draksharama 
record donations of vrittis to the deity and the temple, free from all 
encumbrances and taxes or levies. For instance, Dharmasasana 
Lirngarabhotlu donated his vritti, house, garden land and crop land 
which were obtained by him from Allāreddi Mádireddi at Veerareddi 
Nagavaram.*? While making these yritti land donations, they were 
given free Of tax (sarvakaraparihāramuga). 
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Lamp Donations 
The frequency of granting of animals such as sheep, cows, she 
buffaloes and bulls, for the purpose of maintaining lamps in the 
temple from the ghee prepared out of the milk of the animals was 
greater than any other type of donations to the temples. Particularly 
out of the 375 stone inscriptions of the Draksharama temple, so far 
noticed, 236 of them were lamp donations. The following table gives 
an idea about the number of lamp donation made to the Draksharama 
emmple in different periods of time. 
TABLE 10 


LAMP GRANTS IN THE DRAKSHARAMA TEMPLE 


1000- 1051-  1101- .1151-  1201-  1251-  1301- Total No. 
1050 1100 1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 inscriptions 
A.D. 4D. А.р... AD. AD. AD. AD, 


Number of 
inscriptions 
registering 


lamp dona- 
tions 1 10 139 53 18 14 1 236 


The above table shows that maximum number of lamp dona- 
tions were made in the Ist half of 12th Century A.D. and the number 
has come down. gradually in the subsequent centuries. In the case 
of Kshīrārāmēsvara temple at Palakollu, maximum number of 
perpetual lamps were set-up during the 13th century (i.e., 25) and 
the number come down in the following centuries. The number of 
lamp donations as well as the cows donated to the Siva temple at 
Palakollu. is given below : 


TABLE 11 
Grants 12th 13th 14th 15th 16th 17th Total 
Century Century Century Century Century Century 
Lamps 7 25 2 1 — = 35 
Cows — 1150 50 4 — ~ 1204 


Generally the number of animals donated to each lamp depended 
upon the kind of animal and its milk yielding capacity, From the 
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Drākshārāma inscriptions it is clear that the devotee had to donate 
either 55 or 50 cows to set-up one akhandadipa and 25 cows for the 
upkeep of aradivya (% lamp). The lamp donations of the 
Draksharama inscriptions show that on the occasions such as 
Uttarayana Samkranti,? Kanya Samkranti,?! Karkkātaka Sarnkranti,* 
Vishuvu Sarnkrānti,** Dakshiņāyana Sarnkranti,“ solar eclipse, 
Vyatīpātamu,'* Mahādvādasi,*” and Tula Sarnkrānti,* the lamp 
grants were made by the people. In addition to these auspicious 
occasions, gift of lamps were also made by the māņdalikas and the 
military chiefs after their successful military conquests, or for the 
merit of their parents,” son,” wife, king, friends’! and sometimes 
for their own religious merit.” The common expression found in 
the temple records for the milk yielding animals is inupa yedlu,”® 
спира уе иу" enumulu;* modavulu or modalu® and surabhulu.? Some 
records refer to the gift of 25 cows for keeping the perpetual lamp, 
which would fetch one tribhuvanamkusa mana of ghee. It is of 
iaterest to notice a record which refers to the gift of cows of as many 
as 425 for the upkeep of a lamp in the temple?! Not merely the cows 
were gifted for setting up of the lamps, but sometimes the land was 
also gifted to maintain the lamps in the temple. Lands and house 
sites were gifted for the cowherds, who were looking after the mainte- 
nance of the lamp grant.** Very rarely, money was also gifted for 


keeping the lamp in the temple. In an inscription at Drākshārāma, it 


is stated that 10 Kulottunga madas were given for setting up of a 
lamp.* In another record ofthe same place it is mentioned that 
10 Kulottuaga gadyas are given to the temple for the upkeep of a 


lamp.5* 


The maintenance oflamp donations received good care and 


attention as evidenced by the inscriptions. It is stated in the 
Drākshārāma inscriptions that the cows gifted to the God are placed 
incharge of one or more reliable cowherds under a trust committee 
of four or six elders. The donors of the lamp grant took a great 
cıre for the safety and longevity of their grants. For this purpose, 
the donated cows were kept incharge of (adapuna) certain bóyas, who 
might have been the head officers. Important of them were Talarāsi, 
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Talarāsi Navaya, Modali, ete." The cows thus gifted were placed 
in the cattlepens of the cowherds or in that of the temple. The 
following table will show clearly the details relating to the number of 
cows gifted and the cattlepens referred to in the inscriptionsin 
different periods. 


TABLE 12 

NUMBER OF COWS AND VASAMS MENTIONED IN DRĀKSHĀRĀMA 
INSCRIPTIONS 

Items 1000- 1051- 1101- 1151- 1201- 1251- 1301- Total 


1050 1100 1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 
ADS AS Di A.D: AD. C TARD. RD ADVI VAD. 


uae E SE ganga IE 
Number of cows — 775 5,135 1,605 620 250 — 8,985 
Number of cattle- — 9 79 23 2 4 1 118 


pens (vasams) 


A glance at the above table shows that a large number of 
cows, ie. 5,735 were donated between 1101 and 1150 A.D. 
Subsequently, the number of cows donated decreases gradually. It 
is also the same as regards to the reference to the number of various 
cattle pens (Vasamulu) mentioned in the records. A large number 
of records (i.e., 79) mentioned the cattle pens in the same period and 
its number has drastically came down to one in the period between 
A.D. 1301 and 1350. As the main purpose in donating the cows 
to the temple was to ensure a steady and uninterrupted supply of 
ghee to maintain the akhandadipas in the temple regularly; their 
number closely relates to the lamps donated. In the Kshīrārāma 
temple at Palakollu also the number of cows donated to the temple 
decreased considerably in the 14th and 15th centuries along with the 
number of lamp donations. The following table gives an idea about 
this aspect. 


TABLE 13 
INSCRIPTIONS CF PALAKOLLU 
Grants 12th 13th 14th 15th 16th 17th Total 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 


Akhandadipa 7 25 2 1 EB, 35 
Cows C 12150 50 4 S O04 
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From the above table it is interesting to note that as many as 
1,150 cows were gifted away to the temple in the 13th Century, while 
the number has come down to 50 and as much less as 4 in the 14th 
and 15th centuries respectively. When compared to the 13th century 
the lamp donations were quite less in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The inscriptions of Draksharama recording lamp donations 
mention the practice of keeping the lamps burning in the temple 
twice (rendavu nadapuna), thrice (mündavunadapuna) and four times 
(nālgavu nadapuna) daily Excepting these records, none of the 


of Andhra recording the lamp grants refer to this 


temple inscriptions ) | 
practice. The details relating to this practice are shown in the table 


given below. 


TABLE 14 2 
LAMP GRANTS OF DRĀKSHĀRĀMA 
SI. Nature of Number af Inscriptions Total No. 
No. service” of inscrip* 
mentioned in 1000- 1051- 1101- 1151- 1201- 1251- 1301- tions 
inscriptions 1050 1100 1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 
AD. AD. AD. A.D, A.D. A.D. A.D. 
masa ل‎ 
1. reņdavu — 15 п 5 ++ — 31 
nadapuna 
2. mūndavu reti — 13 11 3 ¬ — 27 
nadapuna 
3. nālgavu — — 2 6 2 6 = 10 
nadapuna 


From the above table it is obvious that the practice of making 
specifications as regards to burning of the lamps in the temple are 
carefully registered in the lamp grants of 12th Century A.D. The 
table indicates that the people had favoured much to keep the lamps 
burning twice daily in the temple. Next in preference comes the 
lighting of the lamps three times daily. While making the lamp 
donations to the temples it is generally mentioned in the inscriptions 


of Draksharama that one tribhuvanamkuSa mana of ghee should be 
he lamps, whereas in the records 


supplied to the temple for lighting t r 
of Samalkot, the use of $атуатЬай manika and Rājamāna mānika 
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are mentioned. Unlike the inscriptions of Lraksbarame andae 
Samalkot which stipulate that the cows, donated should be entrusted 

to the trustee of bayas, the records of Palakollu mentions that some 

of the lamp donations were entrusted to the temple. superintendent 
(sthānāpati) or to the Sani munnūrvuru guild.*? 

Besides milk giving animals, male animals such as bulls were 
also granted to the temples. Thus, an inscription at Amaravati of 
A.D. 1626 records that the cows donated by the donor "Handrikam 
Peddappa, were meant for supplying ghee for lamps and the male 
calves for ploughing the fields of the God Amarēšvēra.*” This shows* 
that besides ensuring the perpetual supply of gree and other dairy 
products to the temples, the cattle donated to the temples seems to 
have served other useful purposes. 


Grants of Taxes and Dues 

Besides the lands, villages and other type of donations the 
temples received various taxes and dues as ihe grants and this makes 
a considerable part of the total income of the temples. The kings 
and officers who were directly concerned with the collection of taxes 
can make the donations in the form of the taxes or dues. Types of 
taxes on lands and villages have already been mentioned while 
discussing the land and village donations. Besides these two 
categories, the communal and commercial organisations/guilds can 
make such type of donations. An inscription at Amaravati dated 
A.D. 1497 records that the Pañchānamvāru of Dharanikota and 
Amaravati granted paidipannu, tax on gold to God Amarēšvara of the 
place.” . 

The income derived through various types of donations has to 
be spent for specific purposes which were mentioned in the records 
or to maintain the specified services in the temples from the interest 
accrued on the deposited amount. The common items of expenditure 
of the temples are (1) taxes payable to the State, (2) expenditure for 
worship, (3) expenditure for philanthrophic activities, 

Although the kings and the government extended their patronage 
for the upkeep of temple services and their maintenance from time to 
time, they did not exempt the temples from its fiscal regulation. 
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Hence, the temples had to pay the taxes to the State on its properties, 
mainly on its lands. Donating tax free endowments and the granting 
of various remissions and commissions to the temples by the rulers 
also make it clear that they did not always necessarily enjoy tax 
exemptions. Ап inscription at Draksharama dated in the 47th regnal 
year of Kulēttunga I (A.D. 1117) mentions the taxes on various types 
of temple lands and on the professions of the various temple 
functionaries which were exempted by the then Viceroy Pasantaka 
Chala and granted as gifts to the Bhīmēsvara temple at 
Drākshārāma.* The information given in the inscription is given 
below which shows the king’s share of dues on various typcs of lands, 
the agricultural products and on the various professions. This 
inscription gives a fairly good idea of the way the kings used to collect 
their shares of taxes from the temples. 
TABLE 15 
INFORMATION FROM THE INSCRIPTION OF A.D. 1117— 
DRĀKSHĀRĀMA 


31. No. Item of Taxation Share of the king 


1 rūmu of paddy 


1. On one putti of paddy 
2. On cash value of pufti rūkas 2 chinna 
3; On each perpetual lamp in the 

Bhīmēšvara temple 3 chinnas per lamp 
4. On the internal consumption of paddy 3 chinnas per pulti 
9 On pēdu type of land 6 chinnas per item 
6. On green gram, black gram and 


other pulses 6 chinnas per putti 


8 chinnas per wheel 


^ On potter's wheels 

8. Gingely 4 chinnas per pufti 
9. Erakatti 4 chinnas per head 
10. Devili 5 chinnas per head 


ms Cultivated land in Drākshārāma 5 chinnas per pufti 
(Contd.) 
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51. No. Item of Taxation 


12, On millets like korra, йге variga . 6 chinnas per puļti 
13. Other crops in wet lands 8 chinnas per putti 
14. Jowar i 8 chinnas per puļti 
TS On other lands 8 chinnas per pufļi 
16. Dry paddy land 10 chinnas per putti 
17, Per 100 areca nut trees Not clear from the record 
18. Pannasa (tax on gift lands) In full 
19. Ardhāyamu (half sharing tenures) In full 
On Professions 
20. Srimangalis 6 chinnas per head 
21. Garland makers 4 chinnas per head 
22. Vaddavi 8 chinnas per head 
23, Kammari (smith) 8 chinnas per head 
24, Goldsmith 8 chinnas per head 
25, Kammāchāri 8 chinnas per head 
26. Konda mangali 8 chinnas per head 
27, Washerman 8 chinnas per head 


Share of the king 


Tt is known from an inscri 


ption?? at Samalkot that on hearing 


Ше request of the people of the village of Vāmudiņdi, Vira 
Pemmadidéva, a Viceroy of Vengi during the reign period of 
Kulēttuūga I had remitted the land taxes like antaràya veņdāya and 
Samastaya which are payable to the state treasury at the rate of 25 
māģas per year since the 31st regnal year and donated that amount to 
the temple of Lord Visnu. These instances show that the temples 
had to pay certain amount of money to the State in the form of taxes. 
The several types of ritual services conducted in the temple and its 


maintenance by the temples has been considered in detail in the 
following chapter. 
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Philanthropic Activities 

The paūchārāma shrines were the centres of charitable 
organizations and social welfare. They acted as agents for executing 
the charities of the rich and pious members of the society. The 
charitable bent of the mind of the people is further instigated by 
including the benedictory passage in the temple inscriptions which 
state the merits that the donor gets by giving away munificient 
donations. The establishing of seven acts of piety (saptasantānas) was 
considered as a sacred act during this period. An inscription at 
Draksharama mentions that donating an agrahdra village to a 
brahmin son, establishing a temple, a garden, construction of a tank, 
writing a book and marriage were the saptasantānas which confer 
religious merit on the one who performs all of them." Usually the 
charitable donations made by the people include donation of villages, 
lands, grain, money and other items of property for maintaining the 
educational institutions, maļhas and choultries for providing shelter, 
food and water to the persons from far and wide, free of cost. As 
the people trust in the organisation of the temples and they are 
greatly religious minded, they prefer to make all these charitable 
donations through the temples. Another reason for making the 
charities through the temples is that, people of different regions and 
localities used to visit these sacred centres on certain festive days and 
occasions and wish to make charitable grants on that particular 
occasion with the idea that it will bring religious merit on them. For 
these reasons, the temples provided an outlet to the charitable urge 
of the people and enabled them to extend these charities to the necdy 
members of the society. ‘ 

The райсһағата temples maintained public charities such as 
feeding the brahmins, ascetics and setting up watersheds. At 
Draksharama few inscriptions refer to the gift of land for the 
establishment of houses (satrams).** The feeding houses were provided 
to the devotees and travellers where they can be accommodated and 
boarded free of cost. It can be gathered from an inscription at 
Amaravati dated A.D. 1345 that Prolaya Vēmā Reddi has established 
anumber of choultries at a number of pilgrim centres where food of 
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various types was offered to the needy. Feeding the brahmins was 
also another public charity. On the occasion of Sivaratri day 10 
pultis of land was donated to the temple of Palakollu by Odaya 
Mahadévi, wife of Mahàmandalesvara Kona Ganapatidéva Raju and 
mentions that provision was made for feeding the brahmins.” 
"Through the temples, drinking water was provided free of cost 
to the thirsty people and this forms another kind of charity like that 
of providing food and shelter. For this purpose endowments were 
made in the temple for the setting-up and maintenance of water sheds. 
At Palakollu an inscription dated in A.D. 1318 records the setting up 


of a water shed (chali-pandiri) in the temple by Rāmanāthadēva, son of 


Kona Bhima Vallabha Mahārāja.** It is mentioned in the record that 
the brāhmaņa (udakadānam chēyu bréhmanunaku) who was to supply 
water for this chali-pandiri was given 2 puttis of land and a house site 


measuring 10x 7 cubits (mullu). This arrangement for the supply of 


water by a brahmin might have been to enable the people of all castes 
including brahmanas to be benefitted by that service.” 

Besides the agrahara danas to the learned brahmins, inscriptions 
refer to the other types of donations made to the brahmins. An 
inscription at Amaravati dated A.D. 1510 refers to the liberal 
donations made by Krishnadēvarāya and his two queens to the 
brahmins." It states that Krishnadévaraya made tu/āpurusha 
mahādāna when he visited the Amaresvara temple. Tulāpurusha 
mahādāna is mentioned as the one among the 16 mahddanas in the 
purapas)" According to the procedure described in the Matsya 
Purana, One who makes this kind of dana should weigh himself 
against pure gold and should donate half of that to the brahmins 
and the other half to the teacher. The other two types of danas 
mentioned in the recurd are ratnadhznu таййайпа and saptasāgara 
mahādāna which are also included in the list of 16 mahādānas..? Like 
the tulāpurusha malādāna these two types of donations also involve 
huge amount of gold and precious stones and these are donated to the 
learned brahmanas. 
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Role of the Temples in the Development of Industry 


The райсһағата temples acted not merely as an employer with 
its elaborate temple functionaries but also acted as an economic 
regulator, monitoring the temple finances on various items of 
expenditure relevant to the socio-cultural life of the people. Although 
majority of the temple finances came from the land and lamp grants 
which indicates the agricultural practices and irrigation system of the 
medieval times, the donation of golden vessels, metal lamp stands and 
other items indicate the role of the temples in the development of 
metal industry during this period. 

Because of the progressive increase in the towns and cities 
around the temple complexes during the medieval times, demand 
arose for luxury goods. Both at the rural and urban levels industrial 
arts developed. For performing the various rituals in the temples as 
well as for the decoration of the Gods and Goddesses with different 
varieties of ornaments and jewellary, there arose a need for the metal 
industries. It has been observed by Marco Polo that when the raw 
materials for the metal industries were not available within the 
country, people used to import them from the foreign countries and 
made available to the skilled craftsman.” Of all the metal industries, 
the making of jewellery and ornaments of gold was the most important 
industry. People of the medieval times wished to decorate the Gods 
of the temples by the ornaments donated by them. Apart from this 
kind of donations, the temples had maintained permanently the 
services of goldsmiths and silversmiths.!^! 

The inscriptions of the paūchārāma temples give us very good 
information about the ornaments and vessels of gold, silver and 
bronze that the temples received from the devotees. | 1 

These temple inscriptions are arranged chronologically in the 


table (Table-16) which gives a general idea about the type and variety 


of ornaments and Vessels donated by the people to adorn and to be 
deities, When the type of metals 


made use of in the worship of the 2: 
is is considered it gives sufficient 


used for making these ornamen l f 
evidence to show that the industry connected with the making of 
ornaments in gold was in a flourishing condition and that of the 


craftsmanship of goldsmith and silversmith was of a very high order, 
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Next in importance comes the iron and bronze industries. From an 
inscription at Palakollu, it can be gathered that the doors of the 
entrance to the east was made of bronze (kaūchu talupulu).*? It was 
the common practice of the time to setup the metal lamp stands and 
the silver lamp stands in the temples.'* 

In addition to the metal industries that prospered due to the 
increased need of the temples, the construction of temples, making of 
the images and furniture also needs skilled craftsmen. Besides 
maintaining the blacksmiths and goldsmiths the temples also employed 
in its services the carpenter, who makes chariots, palanquins and other 
means of transport for the journeys of Gods and Goddesses outside 
the temples during the festive occasions. The temple records show 
that these skilled craftsmen were given the daily allowance of rice in 
kunchams and their annual salaries in madas.' During the medieval 
period, the maintenance of the temple received good attention as 
evidenced by the temple records. An inscription of 13th Century at 
Palakollu records the exemption of a tax called pannugūdu to the 
kāša (mason) who attends to the repair works of the temple.'"* 
Another inscription of the same place shows that a regular income 
had been ensured to the mason for the same purpose. He was 
given a land of 2 kha and 3 nain extent and 10 gadyas in cash as 
also a house site. An undated inscription at Samalkot registers the 
gift of a stone quarry in a village Samarrapūdi in the Chengananti 
sthalamu to Bhimesvara Mahadeva of Chalukya Bhimesvaram for the 
construction of the temple." Another inscription of the same place 
informs us that when the image of Nandi on the Nandi pillar has been 
damaged because of the thieves, another image of Nandi has been 
installed in its place by Narasimmadu.!!! This record clearly mentions 
that the stone necessary for making the Nandi image was brought from 
Kotilingala, Which is near Rajahmundry in the East Godavari district. 
These inscriptional evidences show that the temples have not only 
maintained the skilled craftsmen, but also paid due attention in 
securing the suitable raw materials for the construction of temples as 
well as the images. 
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TABLE 16 
TEMPLE DONATIONS INDICATING THE METALS AND MATERIĀLS 


SI. Reference Place Dated Description of the item 

No. in A.D. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1. SJL, IV, Drākshārāma 1065 A silver saucer (Vendi Manda) 
No. 1007 

2.4. Sie -do- 1121 A bracelet made of gold (Kanaka 
No. 1224 valaya) 

3. SLR As -do- 1137 A mirror, a golden plate (Pahindi 
No. 1145 Palya), A flat sheet of silver for light- 


ing camphor (Vendi Сһанати), а 
golden bracelet (Kanaka Valayamu). 


A golden bracelet (kanaka valaya), a 
metal mirror (/ола Addamu), golden 
plate (Pahindi Palya), golden water 
vessel (Pahindi kolagamu). 


4. S.LI., IV, Drakshārāma 1142 
No. 1142 


SSI TY Palakollu 1276 Bronze doors 


No, 157 

6. S.LI,1V, Drākshārāma 1289 Golden bell (Pahindi ghanta), silver 
No, 1019 flowers (Vendi puvvulu) 

T. SA Na Palakollu 1296 Bronze lamp stand (Кайси 
Мо. 152 Kambhamu) 

8: Shh Vā -do- ` 1296 Metal plate, censer and plate for 
No, 125 lighting camphor (Paļļeramu, Addena, 

Chatvamu) 

9; S.HETWS -do- 1296 -do- 
No. 135 

IOS DIEN -do- 1298 Metal lamp stand (/ohapu karhbhamu) 
No. 137 

il: SLL VS -do- 1415 Golden chariot (Pahiridi Prabha) 


No. 134 
i (Contd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

РИ И АЗАН Samalkot 1422 Bronze plate (Kafichu Pallemu) 
No. 46 

E RS Mis E 1424 Bronze plate (Kafichu Pallemu) 
No, 47 

TE SIN, -do- 1428 Bronze vessels (Karitsya patra) 
No, 52 

ВИИ: -Чо- Undated Gift of stone guarry for the construc- 
No. 43 tion of temple. 

16. SII, VI, Drākshārāma ,, Golden plate (Pahindi Palya), silver 
No. 1222 sheet (Vendi chattamu), Coleus 


bracelet (Kanaka Valayamu) 


Position of Women in the Temples 


During the medieval period the temples as institutions had 
expanded not only in size 12° but also in terms of the proliferation and 
complexity in the nature of the rituals performed in it.!? To conduct 
the daily rituals as well as festive occasions, temples employed a good 
number of servants. Particularly the conducting of amiga raga bhūga 
and other services were assigned to the female servants commonly 
known as Sānis. In the Telugu work, Bhimésvarapurana, the girls in 
service of the temples were referred to as vesyas and sānikūturus. In 
this context it is relevant to mention that it is not only for the temple 
ladies but also for the names of the family ladies or the household 
wives, the word Sāni is suffixed in the medieval times. The ladies 
associated with the temples are idealised as the courtesans of God in 
the religious tradition of India. In some of the earlier literary works 
the practice of dedication of girls to the temples is mentioned. It is 
mentioned in the Bhavishya Purana that the individual who dedicated 
girls to a Sun temple would gain a place in Sūryālūka!!* On the 
other hand it is stated in the Matsya Purana that the dedicated girls 
(vésyas) could themselves obtain a place in Visnuloka, by serving in 
the temple. In addition to these literary references, the accounts of 
the foreign travellers like Yuwan Chwang (7th Century A.D.), 
Alberuni (llth Century A.D.) and Marco Polo (13th Century A.D.) 
corroborate the existence of this practice. 
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The donation/dedication oi ladies to tke temples is not referred 
to in the inscriptions of medieval Āndhradēša like that of Karnataka 
region: However, the epigraphs refer to the existence of the guild 
of Sanis in the temples and also the donations made by the Sanis of 
the temples. But in the literary work Bhimésvara Purāņa, it is 
mentioned that a large number of ladies i.e., 600 were donated by 
Indra to Lord Bhīmēšvara of Drākshārāma on Chaturdasi іп Mārga- 
strsha month.!!7 Apart from this sole evidence of the gifting of ladies 
to the temple, we do not come across such kind of information either 
from the epigraphs or the litcrary sources of the medieval times 
relating to Andhra, In the temple inscriptions information on the 
temple girls, i.e., their names and description of their duties is only 
incidental. The inscriptions mentioning the names of the temple 
ladies may either record the donations to them or that the endow- 
ments made by the others were kept in-charge of them. Majority of 
the inscriptions of this kind were made in cattle for the upkeep of 
lamps in the temple. However, we do have few instances where the 
villages and some cash were also endowed for the temple services. 

Like the other professional groups employed in the temples, 
the temple ladies performed certain economic functions in the temples. 
In the inscriptions of Draksharama the Sani guilds, Peddamunniru and 
Koņdikamunnūru are mentioned. The term munniru suggests the 
streneth of the organisation as 300. The local tradition recorded in 
the Bhimésvara Purana of dedicating 600 ladies to Lord Bhīmanātha 
by Indra might have been the reason for the usage of the numerical 
suffix to the Sāni guilds.* It is interesting to note that only in the 
Siva temple at Draksharama we hear of the existence of the two Sani 
guilds each having 300 ladies attached to the temple. In the case of 
the other Siva temples in medieval Andhra such as Juttiga, Vēlpūru, 
Kommūru and Chebrolu we are informed by the epigraphical evidence 
of the existence of only one Sani-300 guild (Sani-munnürvuru)." * 
These Sani guilds were mentioned in the inscriptions after the name 
of the place where the temples are situated. For instance the San i 
guild at Juttiga is referred to in the inscriptions as Duttiga Munnūrvuru , 
and that of Kommūru is styled Kommiri Sāni munnūruvuru.!?% 
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Probably it was the customary practice of the medieval period to style 
the name of the guild after the place of their existence. Similarly the 
Peddamunnūru Sāni guild of the Bhimesvara temple is named after 
Drākshārāma. It has already been mentioned that Drākshārāma is 
sometimes referred to as Pedda Dākirēmi. But it is difficult to 
understand the origin and significance of the name, Kondika munniru, 
another Sani guild of the same place. 

In the socio-economic developments of the history of the region 
the temple ladies played a key role through the temples. From the 
19th Century onwards the urban centres grew because of the 
resurgence of trade, commerce and money economy.” In the fertile 
river tracts and in the confluence of the rivers, the temples were 
generally situated. Such temples receive large number of endowments 
and can maintain large number of ladies in the temple services. 
Temples in the places like Juttiga, Kommuru, Chebrolu, Palakollu 
and Draksharama had the Sani-300 guilds serving the Gods. On the 
other hand temples in less fertile areas received limited number of 
endowments and hence maintain less number of ladies. This kind of 
situation has been explained by R.N. Nandi that “the temples situated 
in the fertile areas were patronised by a wide section of the elite in 
society including kings, provincial, military and town officials, 
merchants and traders.” During the medieval period, a number of 
local kingdoms arose under mandalika chiefs with a large number of 
officials under them. To gain the support from their sovereign 
rulers as well from that of the local native people, the feudatory 
chieftains often used to visit and donate the endowment to the 
райсһағата temples, which by then have emerged as the chief centres 
of the pilgrimage at regional level. As a result of this newly emerged 
attitude of the mandalika chiefs in the medieval period the temple 
properties have been enormously increased and simultaneously the 
number of girls in the service of the Gods also increased. 

From the religious point of view, the Puranic ideology became 
more popular through the temple centered brahmana settlements 
where the study of sacred and quasi-sacred literature was taken up as 
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a religious duty by the large number of priests.?? То popularise 
the several puranic sects of Hinduism-Saivism, Vaishņavism and 
Šaktism among the common people, the recitation of the temple 
myths and legends as well as their portrayalin the temple sculpture 
are the common means of communication.’ Besides these, visual 
performance of dance and music by the temple ladies could have been 
thought of as the most effective means of impressing the minds of the 
devotees during those times. Because of these reasons the temples 
employed and encouraged the ladies in the performing arts and there- 
by emerged as centres of learning and arts. In this process of 
increasing the popularity of the sectarian cults through the bhakti 
movement since eighth century and the proliferation of temple 
building activity, the number of ladies attached and dedicated to the 
temple services increased considerably during the medieval times. 

Around ће paficharama temples the religious ideology focussed 
was that of bhakti, which entailed a blind faith in and a complete 
surrender to God. The devotee had to develop an attitude of service 
to God in order to serve the lord in total submission.” While 
describing the merits (punya) that would befall on the devotees the 
local legends and sthalapurāņas attach great importance to the 
observance of the temple rituals. The dedication of a dance, song or 
a musical instrument was considered as far more meritorious than the 
dedication of flowers and food to the God. If such practice was 
followed, it fulfils all desires and equalled in virtue to that of the 
performance of a sacrifice. When viewed in the social terms, the 
bhakti ideology followed during the medieval period was acceptable 
to a wide section of the people. Particularly, it was followed by the 
lower caste groups of the society because it was felt by common 
people that it was comparatively simple to follow and could easily be 
understood.'?* 

The Sānis attached to the temples had not only to perform 
religious and ritual duties but also had to use dance and music to 
explain the religious ideology. From the temple epigraphs and 
literary references of the peod it ri became evident that there were 
certain specific rituals that were to be performed by the sānis along 
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with the temple priests and other religious functionaries," Some of 
these ritual duties are—bathing the deity with sacred waters, fanning 
the deity with chouries, carrying the silver stoves during the rathayātras 
and performance of other types of religious duties like singing and 
dancing during certain times. Particularly, the ramga bhoga and 
amga bhoga of the deities forms the integral and necessary part of the 
temple rituals—in both the Siva and Visnu temples.?? These rituals 
are essentially conducted by the temple ladies by performing music 
and dance in the presence of Gods. It has been observed that there 
is a striking similarity between the Gods in the temples and the kings 
in the royal palace, as both of them were served by the ladies who are 
generally considered as the courtesans or bhéga síris.?! Like the 
courtesans who perform various duties for the well-being of the king, 
the temple ladies performed various rituals like айга тайга bhēgas 
for the well-being ofthe deity. The whole routine of daily worship 
in temple is only a replica of the daily life of the Hindu king. Like 
the kings and queens the Gods and Goddesses require entertainment 
in the evenings in which music and dance are included.!?? The idea 
is to entertain the Gods installed in the earthly shrines with the 
same luxuries as were available to them in their heavenly abode in 
the form of dance performances by apsaras like Rarmbha, Ūrvasī, 
Mēnaka, Tilottama, etc.? The beauty, the expressions and the 
dancing abilities of the sānis of Drākshārāma temple are extolled as 
equivalents to those of the apsaras who serve the Gods in the 
Heaven, in the work, Bhimefvarapurána 19 

For knowing the duties of the dancing girls of the temple, the 
account of the Venetian traveller Marco Polo is an important docu- 
'ment. This account of Marco Polo, who visited Andhra in the last 
years of the Thirteenth Century contains his Observations of the life 
style, customs and traditions of the people of those times. Among 
the customs and other things he mentions about the temple girls. He 
says : *Every day they piled food before images on the altars, as on a 
king's table, laying is out daintly and, while they waited for the God 
to eat, sang, danced and played music. When enough time had 
passed for a great baron to have eaten at his ease, the food was 
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removed and the temple girls ate it along with the priests, Occasions 
arose when the priests would declare that a God was out of temple 
with a goddess, a dangerous state of things, when no divine blessings 
were likely to be bestowed on humanity. The girls would be called 
upon to reconcile the celestial lovers and cause them again happily to 
embrace. Some did acrobatic feats leaping and tumbling in front of 
the deities to make them laugh and forget their quarrel. Others 
expostulated gently : “О, Master, why are you vexed with the 
goddesses and do not care her? Is she not beautiful, is she not 
pleasing ? Another, a contortionist, will lift her leg above her neck 
and spinround, Asa result of their dancing and acrobatics the girls 
were very muscular.””** This account of Marco Polo clearly shows 
that the duties of the temple dancing girls were singing, dancing and 
playing musical instruments in order to entertain the Gods and 
Goddesses. 

To fulfil their duties as dancers and musicians, the temple girls 
had to undergo intensive training to master the arts of dance and 
music. This training often begins at an early age as some of the 
inscriptions indicate. According to the Chebrolu Inscription of 
Jayapanayaka, dated in A.D. 1213 some dancing girls were serving in 
the Nagesvara temple right from the age of eight years.” Probably 
this might have been the reason for the dancing girls being called as 
the Sant Kūturus, i.e., the Sanis (temple girls) as the daughters of the 
temple. As the temple records indicate, these girls lived in separate 
quarters called Sanivada and were provided with all physical facilities 
by the temples.” An inscription at Palakollu dated in A.D. 1169 
mentions that the vritti (service-tenure) of dancing (nattava vrittis) and 
beating the musical instrument (Avajava vritti) were given to the head 
of the Sani-300 guild of the Kshīrārāmēsvara temple. This shows 
thatit was the duty ofthe Sāni-300 guild to organise for the dance 
and music recitals that were necessary inthe temple. As regards to 
the private life of the gudisānis or the temple ladies, interesting 
information is available from the temple inscriptions. The records 
under study show that some ofthe temple ladies were married and 
were leading family life. At Drākshārāma are few inscriptions 
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registering the gifts of the Sānis whose parentage is given in them. 
It is mentioned in the epigraphs that Sūrāsāni, was the daughter of 
Peddamunnūti Sanddarapani;^ and Sāni Sankarama was the 
daughter of Kondika Munnīti Sani Sankarama.!! These instances 
show that the temple ladies had their own families and the dedication 
of ladies to the temple is a hereditary practice being followed by 
generation after generation. Unlike some of the Tamil records of 
Tamilnad which refer to the practice of sale of women to be trained as 
dancing girls of the temples, the inscriptions in Andhra do not 
referto such practice. It has been mentioned by Ajay Mitra Shastri 
that the regularly wedded wives dedicate themselves to the temples as 
dancing girls to fulfil some of their vows. As regards to the 
dedication of the ladies to the temples it has been suggested by A.S. 
Altekar that the first born girls were dedicated to the temples by the 
childless рагепіѕ.144 

During the medieval period, the people appreciated the practice 
of making the dancing girls in the temples and as a result when they 
Were making any grants either lamps or villages to the temples they 
were kept in trust of the Sāni guilds of the temple. An inscription 
at Palakollu dated in the year 1137 A.D. records the donation of 
Velanati Gonka for setting up ofa lamp in the temple, which was 
kept in trust of the Sānirmunnūrvuru guild of the temple." In addition 
to the managing of the endowments kept in trust of them, the sānis 
of the temples also used to take an active role in the purchase of the 
lands. For the setting up of a lamp in the temple of Palakollu, 
Lakki Setti donated some land Portion which was bought through the 
Sānis of the temple in the year A.D. 1308 146 Along with the various 
temple attendants who were liberally patronised by the people of the 
times through their endowments to the temples, the Sanis were also 
benefitted by the shares of the donations stipulated in the donative 
records. An inscription from Amaravati dated A.D. 1626 mentions 
that out of the produce of the temple lands, one-fourth share 
(chirukapalu) should be given to the sānis of the temple," Besides 
these epigraphical evidences indicating the attitude of the people of 
the society towards the temple girls, there are some epigraphs in the 
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temples registering the donations by the Sānis themselves. For the 
maintenance of the amga ramga bhēgas and naivédyam to Lord 
Bhīmēšvara, Vāsāsāni of Pedda munnūru Sani guild had donated a 
village in the year A.D. 1263 to the temple at Draksharama,“* Sani 
Sankarama of Kondika munniru guild has donated 25 neragadyas for 
setting up of the fan of gold (kanaka danda Vemjamara) in A.D. 1229 
at the same place to Lord Bhimésvara.“ From the inscriptions of 
Drākshārāma we came to know that not only the Sānis cf the 
Phīmēšvara temple had made their donations, but also did the Sānis 
of the othcr temples of medieval Andhra including the Siva and 
Visnu temples. One inscription dated in the year A.D. 1157 
mentions the donations of  Banamamma, the Guģisāni of 
Pandisvaradéva of Chandolu.!? Likewise another inscription dated 
in A.D. 1179 registers the donation of 50 sheep for the setting up of 
the lamp in the Bhimesvara temple by Gudisāni Ulla of a Visnu 
temple.5! A general survey of the temple inscriptions of medieval 
Andhra reveals that the number of ladies dedicated to the Siva temples 
are more in number than those attached to the Visņu temples like 
that of the Karnataka temples. 


Costume, Ornament and Coiffure 


In all the ages wearing of costumes and decorating the body 
with ornaments have remained the enduring passions of the human 
beings. The temple sculptures and epigraphs shed light on a variety 
of costumes and ornaments put on by men and women. 

The men wear a lower garment (antarīya). The lower garment 
is tucked tightly to the waist in the front andleft loose to the sides 
where they are arranged beautifully with fan-like ends (see fig. 11). 
Sometimes only the left end of the dhoti is tucked up behind and the 
right end is allowed to hang in graceful folds in front. In the portrai 
sculpture of the Reddi king at Draksharama, it is observed that th, 
dhiti reaches below the knee and touches the ankle. To secure itate 
scarf is tied on the loins. Very often a girdle is tied around the wais} 
to secure the dhēti and a long strip of cloth slings from the girdle in 


between the legs. 
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The women wear a lower garment (antarīya) and an upper 
garment (uftartya). The dancing girls used to dress in a close-fitting 
tunic reaching up to the ankle. Sometimes they wear the loose lower 
garment which hangs above their knees like the mini skirts. The 
ladies wear a bodice (kanchuka) around their breasts. Sometimes, 
the women put on a sari that stretches above the knee with a piece of 
cloth round the loins (fig. 11). The sari that the women wore d uring 
the medieval times do not pass over the chest and thereby leaves the 
breasts uncovered. The women in the forests used to cover their 
loins with some kinds of leaves tied around their waists; while the 
upper half of their bodies were left uncovered. In this терага, it has 
been stated by A.S. Altekar that breasts are the most significant 
symbol of motherhood and the artist probably feels that they may be 
shown uncovered in the works of art, though they may be normally 
concealed in the actual life under a bodice or a portion of the sari? 
He thinks that this convention facilitated the task of fully exhibiting 
the beauty of the female form without suggesting any indecency and 
also gave the artist an opportunity to reveal different ornaments worn 
on the chest,!** 

During the medieval times, men and women of Andhra seem to 
have vied with each other in the number of ornaments to be worn in 
the person. ln the temple sculptures of Drākshārāma, Palakollu and 
Samalkot, both male and female figures are seen wearing ear rings, 
broad necklaces, heavy bracelets and anklets. Representations of 
various Ornaments such as kuņdala, ratnahāra, kēyūra, kankana, 
mékhala, nūpura, etc. worn by men and women can be seen in the 
temple sculptures. A number of epigraphical references display the 
art in laying precious stones at its best. An inscription at 
Drākshārāma'* records the gift of golden armlets set with two 
diamonds, two pādarakshas embedded with nine gems and two fans 
gilted with gold to Lord Bhīmēšvara. In the epigraphs we find the 
references to golden bracelets, and silver flowers. The neck ornaments 
are of two types—short and long. Both men and women wore the 
neck ornaments. The short necklaces are tightly tied to the neck and 
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are designed with rectangular, circular, or petalled beads of metal ог 
valuable mineral stones. They are set close to each other and a line 
of border holds them in either side. The long ones often run up to 
the chest and are suitably decorated with both flat bands of plain 
metal strings set with jewels. The ear ornaments worn by both the 
sexes are represented both in studs and round rings and are either 
closely attached to the lower part of the ear or hanging from it by a 
hook. The simpler designs are circular or square studs with or 
without a hole at the centre. The bracelets and the bangles that 
decorate the hand of both men and women are made of metals and 
are usually heavy. Both men and women wear various kinds of 
armlets, which do not differ much in their designs. Sometimes, they 
are studded with precious stones. 

The girdle is the most beautiful ornament worn by both the 
sexes not only as an ornament but also as a waist belt to the under 
garments around the waist. The central lockets in the girdles are in 
multi-petalled form and strings are fitted with bells or knots, whereas 
the strands are heavy and beautiful in their designs. Both the male 
and female put on beautiful anklets. But it is remarkable that the 
temple sculptures under study do not depict any ornaments for the 
nose. 

Generally men, like women, wore their hair long and tied in 
knots with curled locks in front and sides. The hair of the dancing 
girls is sometimes gathered to the side and tied with a piece of cloth 
and fashioned in several designs. In cases, where they were gathered 
at the top, a band of curled locks or ringlets of hair decorate the 
forehead. The hair of the sages is tied in a knot in the centre at the 
top of the head. Sometimes their matted hair was left loose hanging 
on the shoulders. In some of the sculptures the lines depicting the 
details of hair are absent. This may be due to the use of hair net or 
due to the combing of the hair very tight with the help of bee’s wax. 
The inscriptions at Draksharama contain references to the mirrors. 
Though we do not come across the sculptures depicting women 
decorating themselves, the literary references throw light on the use 
of cosmetics, Thus from the temple sculptures it is evident that for 
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enhancing their beauty and grace, men and women of the medieval 
times used to decorate with different kinds of ornaments, various 
types of costumes, and arranged their hair in various types of coiffure. 


Temple as Repository of Fine Arts 
Music :— 


The temples were the homes of music and dance which are 
mainly devotional in character. In the Siva temples were appointed 
the musicians to sing the songs of the glory, and in praise of Lord 
Siva, daily, as well as on special festive occasions. The musicians 
were provided with wages and other daily allowances from the 
endowments made to the temples. In understanding the role of the 
temples in the development of a wide variety of musical instruments 
during the medieval times, the epigraphical and sculptural evidence 
throw a flood light, in addition to the literary sources. 

The kings and the feudatory chieftains were entitled to the 
privilege of listening to the sound of five great musical sounds 
(paüchamahà šabda) during the medieval period. The term 
райсһатаһа $abda which frequently occurs in the inscriptions has 
been explained by S.K. Iyengar as the music of the five great 
instruments. These five musical instruments were the trumpet, 
tambour, conch shell, kettle drum and gong. The usage of this term 
refers to the dignity of going in public with the band of musicians 
playing the five instruments or refers to the five kinds of instrumen- 
talists in the regular service of the kings and chiefs.159 

Like the chiefs in the royal court, the God in the temple was 
also a great patron of music, dance, drama and other kinds of fine 
arts. Similar to the kings court, the temple had in its service, 
musicians, both vocalists, instrumentalists and dancers, etc., which 
shows the extent to which the temple went in fostering and 
encouraging fine arts. Music and dance usually formed a part of the 
rituals in the Hindu temples. To entertain the deity at the time of 
the daily rituals and during special ceremonies and festivals, the 
paüchàràma shrines appear to have maintained their own dancers, 
musicians and singers, both male and female. The Natvamandapa or 
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ramga. mandapa where the arts were performed had been an essential 
part of the temple building complex of the period. An inscription at 
Palakollu, refers to the existence of natyamandapa in the temple 
complex of Kshīrārāmēšvara.!” Srinatha mentions in his work, 
Bhamasvarapurana of the use of several musical instruments in the 
royal courts and in the temple services.'"* These were flute, lyre, 
mridanga, kahala of bronze, pataha, dhakka, hudukka and jhullari. 
Similarly, in Palkuriki Somanatha’s work, Panditaradhya Charitra also, 
reference is made to the use of a wide variety of musical instruments in 
the temples, while describing the Sivaratri festival. Apart from these 
literary references in the medieval works, representations of the 
dynamic arts of music on stone, provide us with the knowledge of the 
type of music practised in the temples under study. In estimating the 
role of the temples in patronising the fine arts like music and different 
varieties of musical instruments, the sculptural representations are the 
authentic records. 

Before considering the varieties of the musical instruments 
represented on stone, it is essential to know about their classification. 
Traditionally, the musical instruments have been classified into string 
(tata), wind (susira), percussion (avanaddha), and solid (ghana) types, 
according tO Bharata's Nātyašāstra. Except for some minor altera- 
tions in the names, Bharata’s classification of the musical instruments 
remained the same through the centuries. The stringed instruments 
(tala) have some form of gut, wire, etc., which when stretched 
produce sound, while avanaddha or vitaļa includes the instruments 
that have one or more faces covered with hide. The hollow instru- 
ments (susira) will produce melodious sound when the wind is blown 
and the ghana vādya is solid and does not require any further tuning 


when once they were made. 

The tradition of clapping the hands and stamping their feet has 
been gradually replaced by the musical instruments such as beating 
with sticks and so on. In the usage of the musical instruments some 
are found to be suitable for accompanying the dance (nrityanuga) 
while the others are suitable for the both. In the paūchārāma temples, 
the musicians as well as the musical instruments are beautifully 
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carved on the pillars which gives an idea of the types of instruments 
used in vogue. 

In the Bhīmēsvara temple at Samalkot, in the niche of the 
tiruchuttumala, there is an image of Vīņādhara Dakshinamurti. He 
is shown seated on a small pedestal with his right leg folded and the 
left leg raised holding a viņa. The gourd or resonator is at the top of 
the instrument and the lower portion has a plank like gourd attached 
to the long danda. The bottom of the instrument is kept on his right 
knee, to support the instrument, while playing and the right hand 
plays on the strings of the instruments (Pl. 25). 

The flute is the wind instrument and frequently appears in the 
sculptures of the temples. On a pillar in the naiyamandapa of the 
Siva temple at Palakollu is sculptured the figure of a lady playing the 
flute, which is a long instrument. The fingers are placed їп different 
holes and the figure seems to be very lively in its appearance. On 
another pillar of the same place is carved the figure of a male musician 
playing on a drum. The drum is hanging in front of him and the 
musician is shown as playing with his right hand on the right side 
face of the drum, while the left hand is raised up. The drum shown. 


here has two drum heads and is in the manner of a net in its outer 
cover. Another pillar of the same place depicts another male musician 


playing on a drum. The drum is cylindrical in shape and both the 
ends are tapered. The beating is accomplished on the left hand side 
face of the drum, which is shown in front of him. The left hand is 
raised above his head, as if he is singing in tune with the sounds of the 
drum. Though the body of the figure is carved as that of a man, the 
face is depicted as that of a bull. Probably, the Siva ganas might have 
participated in the dance programme of the God Siva. Above this 
figure on the same pillar is carved another sculpture of a male flute 
player. 

In carving the musical orchestra, in the natyamandapa of the 
Siva temple at Palakollu, the several figures engaged in various instru- 
ments were all not carved in one particular scene or a frieze, instead 
they are depicted separately and individually on the shafts of the 
pillars. However, the dance forms and the stances of the musicians 
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clearly reveal the musical orchestra in the association with the dance. 
Another interesting sculptural scene is the dancing image of Gaņēša 
carved on the pillar shaft in the Bhimesvara temple at Drākshārāma. 
While Gaņēša is engaged in dance the other Siva Ganas аге carved in 
varying poses, engaged in playing musical instruments like cymbals 
and tālam (РІ. 23). 

Clappers are included under the solid instruments. These аге 
construed to be those simplest percussion sticks generally held in 
hands and struck against each other, thereby producing sound. Such 
play is known as kolatam or Hallisakam. These clappers are played 
solo or in groups while dancing rhythmically. The sound produced 
by the clappers would be melodious and in tune with the steps of the 
legs. The sculptures on the pillars of nandimandapa and on those in 
the upper storey of the main shrine of the Bhīmēsvara temple at 
Draksharama depict the kélatam dance scenes. 

In playing the stringed instruments, which have as many strings 
as there are notes, the player produces the notes by stopping one 
single string at different places. In the same manner, in playing the 
wind instruments which form sets of tubes (pan-pipes) one for each 
note, the player produces the notes by stopping the holes with the 
fingers of one single tube. The drums or membraphones are played 
either by striking with a hand, a stick or by rubbing on the bladder 
or skin which is tightly stretched across an opening. 

In the temples, on the days of festivities, the gongs are generally 
played to indicate the sunrise. The conches are also blown in the 
temples on special occasions. Though the temple inscriptions under 
study do not provide much material on the type of musical instru- 
ments played in the temples, the sculptural representation of them 
gives sufficient evidence to show that a number of musical instruments 
were used in those times. As it has already been stated, in providing 
the атда ramga bhūga to the God, music and dance forms the essential 
service in the temples. By employing the musicians and instrumenta- 
lists in the temple services, the temples encouraged and contributed to 
the development of fine arts, particulary, music. 
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Dance : 


The presence of large number of dancing girls, dance masters 
and the construction of naiya mandapas in the temple complexes 
strongly suggests that the temples took special interest in the develop- 
ment and refinemeat of these arts. In fact, it was the focal centre of 
the life of the people.!*! 

The figures of Gods carved on stone media assume dance 
postures. When these Gods dance, the poses they strike belong to the 
field of nritta, described in the dance texts, particularly Natyasastras. 
The nrittamūrtis generally share the characteristics of the sculptural 
style of the period and region. A nritia Ganapati (Fig. 10) on a 
pillar in front of the southern entrance of the Bhīmēsvara temple at 
Draksharama isa good example of a dance scene complete with 
orchestration. The dancing God stands on left foot and the kunchita 
foot crosses at the thigh level as in bhujangatrasita type. The God has 
8 pairs of arms; the two upper arms are high up above the level of the 
head and hold a snake like a creeper; this pair suggests a position of 
the urūmaņdala hasta. The other arms hold a variety of Saivite arms. 
The trunk of the elephant God is also curved suggesting movement. 

The figures of the three dancing girls (Fig. 16) carved on a pillar 
of the nāļya mandapa of Kshiraramesvara temple at Palakollu are 
quite interesting as they depict three dancers in one movement. The 
relief of the dancers depicts the kshipta position of the knees with one 
foot in kunchita. The movement of the torso, the legs, the arms and 
hands of these three girls are in the same fashion and the figure is 
sculptured accurately and beautifully as that of the three girls in one 
posture. The arms are in karihasta with one arm crossing the body 
to the right side in the /а'@ hasta and the other held in the patāka 
hasta near the ear. The head is in udvāhita movement. The other 
dancing figures on the pillars of the natyamandapa (Fig. 17) depict the 
kshipla position of the knees with one foot in kunchita in all cases. 
But the movement of the torso, arms and head makes each of them 
different. The hand gestures of these figures are lata hasta, dila hasta, 
and katakamukha hasta. All these figures carved individually on 
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different pillars are all suggesting the movement in tune with the 
music provided by the orchestra. 

The sculptures on the pillars of the temples under study not 
only depict the classical style of dance poses but also the folk dances. 
Particularly, at Samalkot, the dēši dance known as kūlājam is 
depicted, where groups divided themselves into pairs and keep time 
with small wooden rods as they swayed their limbs in dance move- 
ments! (fig. 18). In this kūlāļa type of dance all the couples form a 
group co mposition. It is obvious from these dancing panels that no- 
where is the kūlāja dance depicted as an isolated dance of a couple, 
but is always a group dance. 

Besides contributing to the development of music and dance, the 
temples encouraged and enhanced the architectural and sculptural 
skills of the architects and sculptors by its elaborate temple com- 
plexes. Though the temples employed the craftsmen into its regular 
services there was ever growing demand for craftsmen in the medieval 
times as the people used to install the images of the Gods in the 
temple complexes from time to time. This increased demand for the 
skilled craftsmen resulted not only in keeping them steadily busy but 
also afforded them incentive to achieve a high degree of perfection in 
their crafts. In the social life of the people, these temples fostered 
entertainment of an ennobling order and gave the artists a place to 


perform. 
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Temple Rituals and Festivals 


Religion brings about relation between the devotee «nd the God 
and subsists in that relation. The process of establishing this relation 
from the human side is called worship and the same from the divine 
side is the grace by which the deity annexes the devotee to himself. It 
is through worship that man makes himself eligible for God’s grace. 

In the worship of the God, ritual plays an important role. It 

constitutes the mode in which devotion in the heart expresses itself 
outwardly. It is the expression of devotion and attitude but not its 
exhibition. Ritual is the act of worship and is as germane to it as the 
attitude itself. In the temples, the ceremonial rituals attract the atten- 
tion of the assembled devotees to the God, focussing their minds on 
it and making them forget themselves for the time being. The elabo- 
rate paraphernalia of worship in the temples are intended to create 
the devotional attitude in the devotees, as well as keep them in tune 
with that object. 
ET) The pafcharama shrines played a dominant role in moulding and 
inspiring the religious life of the people during the medieval times. 
The temples grew in size in relation with the extent of the intensity 
of the charitable and religious zeal among the public. For the satis- 
faction of the spiritual aspirations and religious needs of the people 
several functions and festivals are performed in the temples. 

The inscriptions in the paficharama temples mention the endow- 
ments made for conducting the rituals in the temples. It is observed 
from their evidence that the endowments were made for special 
Services in the temples on certain important occasions and also the 
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names of the varieties of food offerings provided to the God for 
conducting the rituals and festivals in the temples. But the inscrip- 
tions are silent as regards to the time of the performance of the 
rituals, the actual procedure of conducting them and the details of 
the archakas (priests) who conduct them. Though the inscriptions 
do not enlighten us on the mode of observing the rituals, they enable 
us to point out the antiquity of the several religious practices in the 
temples. To understand what type of rituals and festivals were per- 
formed in the paficharama shrines during the medieval times, it is 
essential to survey the epigraphical references to them as well as the 
literary works composed during that period. However, a survey of 
the pūjas observed at present in these five Siva temples is proved to 
be worthwhile when it is compared with the temple worship 
mentioned in the inscriptions instituted in different dates, as it would 
give an idea of the system of worship in: vogue during the medieval 
period. : 
The development of temple worship with pūja started with 
the beginning of the saguņēpāsana.! The God is conceived as a living 
being with all good qualities (saguņa). The God receives several 
services like the offering of incense (dhipa), lighted. lamp (dipa) and 
food (naivēdya). Every service is accompanied by chanting of the 
relevant formula. The offering of incence is made along with, the 
uttering of the formulas with certain gestures (mudras). The vedic 
saying, “that which is felt in the mind expresses itself in speech and 
is followed by action” appears to be the basis of this procedure.* 

The rituals conducted in the temples can generally be catego- 
rised into three types. The inscriptions refer to them as nitya- 
naimittika-kamya pijas® The nityapüja is an obligatory апа the 
regularly prescribed worship observed every day, and the naimittika 
püja is an occasional worship on account of particular occasions and 
circumstances, while the kamya pūja is the worship performed to get 
one’s desires or particular advantages to be fulfilled. The daily pūjas 
in the Siva temples under study are done according to the Āgamic 
injuctions. While referring to the nitvētsavas* or the daily rituals, it 
is stated in the work, Sri Purushēttama Samhita that the daily worship 
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of the deity is of three kinds,” the best of which is. done. three. times 
in a day, i.e., morning, noon and evening, the middle is done two 
times, i.e., the morning and evening and the worst of it is done at 
one time only i.e., at noon. The epigraphical references to the term 
trisandhi upāhāranē indicate that food was offered to the god thrice a 
day i.e., morning, noon and evening which was considered to be the 
best practice to be observed in the temple. An inscription at Palakollu 
mentions ardhajāmu avasaramu,’ which indicates that various kinds of 
worship were performed to the deity before midnight. 

In the actual worship of the deity, the God is offered s/iódaso- 
pachāras or the 16 upachāras.5 In this, the God 1s considered to be 
and treated as honoured guest by the devotee. The 16 upachāras 
offered to the deity include (1) asana (seat), (2) svāgata (words of 
welcome), (3) pādya (water for washing the feet), (4) arghya (water 
for washing the face), (5) āchamamya (ablutionary water), (6) madhu- 
parka (a kind of sweet refreshment), (7) āchamanam (ablutionary 
water), (8) snana (bath), (9) vastra (clothes), (10) abharana (ornaments), 
(11) gandha (sandal paste), (12) pushpa (flowers), (13) dhūpa (incence), 
(14) dipa (lamp), (15) naivēdya (food-offering) and finally (16) vandana 
(obeisance and pleasing words). While doing all these upachāras, 
particulars, mantras will be chanted, After performing these 
shēdasūpachāras to the main deity the ritual is interrupted for the 
worship of the retinue or the associates of the God. Then the 
offering of the upacharas is continued with the upachāra dhūpa or 
incense, After the dhūpasēva, naivēdya or bhoga is offered to the 
God. From the endowments made to the temple for maintaining 
nitya naivédyams, the items offered as naivédyam to the God in the 
medieval times can be imagined. It consists of cooked rice, pulses, 
dal, namjudlu, amudu, kudumu, curries made of various vegetables and 
Sweet dishes. 

All the upachāras described above will be performed to the 
Goddesses and the privāradēvatas ofthe temple in the same manner. 
After abhishēka, and offering flowers, sandal wood paste, etc., food 
offering is made to them. After that, pradhana bali is offered neat 
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the main flag staff of the temple. This offering of bali is done to please 
the Gods of balipitha. 

Again, the mid-day worship (madhyalmna pūja) is commenced 
after eleven in the morning.” During the mid-day worship, abhi- 
shēka is done only to the main deity. With food offering ends the 
mid-day worship. Immediately after tnis worship, the temple is closed 
and will again be opened at 4 in the evening. The evening worship 
starts with abhisheka to Lord Siva and the Goddess. The food- 
offering is done to all parivara dēvatas. The ardhajāmu pūja is 
performed at 9 in the night. This includes the offering of naivēdya to 
the God and Goddess. With reference to the offering of naivedyams, 
some of the inscriptions mention the endowment for the provision of 
a special type of iL i.e., pallibhūga—which is the feast of various kinds 
of eatables for oblation of the God." 

Today, conducting of the temple rituals in the five Siva temples 
does not differ in its essentials from the rituals observed in the other 
temples. The ritual now observed in the five Siva temples of Andhra is 
based on Smārta Agama. In this context it is to be noted that towards 
the end of 9th Century A.D., the Vedic religion got transformed into 
simpler Smarta Pauranic religion.” This could have been due to the 
steady decline in the practice of very demanding vedic rites, the 
popularity of the practice of religious rites as prescribed in the 
Smritis and Puranas, not only among the kings, but also among 
the brahmins. This simplified form of religion was started in Andhra 
amidst the Saivite and Vaishnavite sectarian rivalries. During the 
medieval p2riod, sectarian rivalries frequently broke into violent con- 
flicts. Rivalry and conflict became the inevitable forces fer Saivism 
and Vaishnavism. At this juncture, the inspiration for adjustment 
and synthesis of the two scets of Hinduism came from the common 
man and asa result, the rivalry was limited to the prophet and the 
preachers. Because of the tolerable nature and equal patronage that 
was extended to both the Siva and Visnu temples by the rulers, 
inspite of the personal leanings towards their own religion, devo- 
tional theism progressed towards a syncretism of the Smarta type.'? 
This new system enabled the common men to respect all Gods equally 
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and the truth in every religion, which also reflected in the temple 
worship. 

In Āndhradēša, from 9th to 11th centuries the Pāšupatas and 
Kālāmukhas—the two sects of Saivism were popular. The Pā$upatism 
is based upon Nyaya and Vaisēshika systems. The Pasupatas believed 
in the principles of ahimsa and hated sacrifices. The Pasupatas practised 
severe austerities including ceremonial singing and dancing, which 
were held to be auspicious. They worship Šiva in the /inga form and 
wore liñga on their body and have no faith in the caste system. 
Inscriptions at Drākshārāma refer to them as Jangakāyas and Siva 
Yēgis.* Their main aim was Siva sāyujya and self-surrender to the 
God. 

Relating to the conducting of the daily ritual in the paūchārāma 
shrines during the medieval period, interesting information is furnish- 
ed by a stone inscription from Mallesvara temple at Bandar in Krishna 
district. This epigraph was collected by Col. Mackenji and was 
incorporated in the Local Records. The inscription reveals that before 
the date of the inscription i.e., $ 1062 (=A.D. 1140), the temple ritual 
was observed uccording to the Saiva Agamas and the priests, who 
officiate the ritual in the temples were the Jangamas having the sign 
bhavunda on them. But, when Mukkanti Rudra visited the temples 
on the occasion of Mahā Sivarātri he found that the archanas in the 
Siva temples were being conducted by the non-brahmin priests and 
the king unable to tolerate the non-vedic rituals being conducted by 
the non-brahmin priests summoned the brahmin priests and after 
consulting with them he thereupon decided that in the Siva temples, 
ritual should be performed according to vaidika dharma by the 
brahmin priests only, like the one in practice in the Visņu temples. 
The inscription then mentions that in the temples of paūchārāmas, 
Kadalīpura (Peddakallepalli in Krishna District), Pattisam (East 
Godavari District) and Gokarnam had been appointed the brahmin 
priests belonging to the Kāšyapa, Kaundinya, Bhāradvāja and 
Harita gūtras to conduct the temple rituals.!6 Though the inscription 
provides Very good information, it presents some difficulties in the 
historical reconstruction of the evidence. In the first half of 12th 
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Century we do not hear of the king Mukkanti Rudra who could 
command the entire Andhra region and bring about the changes in 
the temple worship so far. During this period, Āndhradēša was 
under the sovereignty of the Chāļukya-Chēļas and the local feudatory 
chieftains like the Velanātis, Kona Haihayas, Kota chiefs and so on. 
In none of these line of rulers appears the name Mukkanti Rudra. 
However, there is a tradition that Trinayana Pallava, Mukkanti 
Kaduvetti or Trilochana Pallava had given away a number of agrahara 
danas to the learned brahmins and was responsible for the several 
temples in Andhra. The inscriptions in the Amarēsvara temple at 
Amaravati of A.D. 1180 refer to this." Though the historicity of 
Mukkanti Rudra, who might be the same as Trinayana Pallava 
is doubtful, the information, furnished in the inscription of Bandar 
must be given some consideration in analysing the temple rituals of 
the medieval times. In this context, it should be mentioned that in 
the Siva temple at Srisailam (Kurnool District, A.P.) till today the 
temple ritual is conducted by the Jangamas, i.e., the non-brahmin 
priests. In view of this, the content of the inscription copied by 
Col. Mackenji must be enlightened. Аз can be gathered from. the 
inscriptional evidence, the temple ritual followed in the paūchārāmas 
prior to the first half of 12th Century might be in accordance 
with the Saiva Agamas. But this has been changed to that 
of the following of Smarta Agamas only after the date of the record, 
ie, A.D. 1140. Probably for this reason, we do not find much 
difference in the rituals conducted in the Siva and Visnu temples even 
from the medieval times. From the temple inscriptions of the period, 
we find that certain days which are considered as auspicious by the 
Vaishnavites were equally considered as the same by the Saivites. For 
example, Akshaya Truttya, which falls on the 3rd day of the first half 
of the month of Vaisakha, approximately corresponding to April is 
believed to be one of the days specially favoured by Lord Visnu 
(Visņu prui divasa). On that day, chandana yātra is celebrated as the 
most important festival of the Visnu temple at Simhachalam.? An 
inscription at Draksharama dated $ 1055 (—A.D. 1133) records the 
gift of cows for the upkeep of a perpetual lamp on the occasion of 
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Akshaya Trutiya.® Likewise, Kārtika Paurņami, which falls in 
November is considered as an important festival day both in the Siva 
and Visnu temples, when special dīpārādhana will be conducted. 
Thus it is interesting to note that some of the ritual practices which 
are exclusive and celebrated in the Visnu temples at Simhachalam 
and Tirupati till today like the application of sandal wood paste ; to 
the main deity of the temple were observed in the Siva temples during 
the medieval period. The inscriptions at Draksharama testify to this 
practice of besmearing Lord Bhīmēsvara with sandal wood paste. 
According to the record at Drākshārāma dated in the 47th regnal 
year of Kulottunga I, Sangavula Medaya donated a garden land of 
Iyyūru for the purpose of leaping the sandal wood paste tirumayi būyu 
chandanamunaka) daily to the Lord of the temple.** Likewise, another 
stone record of the same place mentions the grant of garden land by 
‘Maha Sthānādhipati Vasistha Pandita of the Bhīmēšvara for offering 
tribhogam and for the application of the sandal wood paste daily to 
the God.” 

Endowments were made in the temples for the performance of 
special worships and rituals. The occurrence of the phrases атса bhóga 
and amga ramga bhóga are the services invariably referred to the main 
deity for whom services for the body, amga, and entertainment of music 
and dance, raga? The айга ramga bhēga is relevant to the temple 
services and daily rituals for the deity such as abhishekam, dresses and 
so on. The гайга bhūga services included that which were rendered 
in the ramga mandapa or outside the sanctum Sanctorum facing the 
deity. The services in the ramga mandapa including dance, music, etc. 
Sometimes even the main deity or the processional image (Ursava 
mürti) was brought out to the ramga татара and services like amga 
raga bhūgas were performed in front of the deity." In the temple of 
Amaravati, provision was made for the offering of special naivēdyam 
called mantrabūnam in the morning (prabhāta vēla) at the time of offe= 
ring incense (dhūpavēla).** Another favourite service to God Bhīmēs- 
vara is kshīrābhishēkam or bathing the God with milk. Velanati chief 
Gonka donated sheep for the upkeep of a lamp and to provide the 
service of kshirabhishekam to Bhimeivara of Drākshārāma** The 
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time of performing this service to the God can be gathered from 
another inscription of the same place, which mentions sandhyākshī- 
rünnapam.? From this it can be understood that the bath of the deity 
is made with the milk at sunrise. Another special service offered to 
the God at Drākshārāma is havi bali archana, for which land grants 
were made by the devotees.* It is the service of offering oblation of 
ghee, presentation of food and worship to the God accompanied by 
certain mantras. 

From the temple records, it can be surmised that the daily 
temple ritual consists of three principal archana services and three 
bhàgas apart from the other special services. This can be gathered 
from the records of endowments made for naivedyam and from the 
usage of the term trisandhi upaharam mentioned in them. The 
inscriptions mention Sandhya mantra būnam, répati sandhya, madhyahnna 
naivēdyam and ardhajamu avasaramu which all refer to the naivēdyas 
offered to the God in the morning, noon and at night.” 


Temple Festival 


Many of the festivals performed іп the райсһагата shrines are 
mentioned in the temple inscriptions. The Sanskrit word utsava 
means festival or joy and these are celebrated on grand scale involving 
vast amount of expenditure. The conduct of the festivals of the Lord 
differs from the daily proceedings of the temple. The festivals are 
generally conducted every year while there are a number of minor 
festivals like māsūtsavas (monthly) and vārētsavas (weekly. At 
present the most important festival conducted in the Siva temples are 
the Sivaratri Mahotsavam and Kalyanitsavam. 


Sivaratri Mahūtsavam 


This is the famous festival observed in honour of Siva on Magha 
Bahula Amāvāsya day, which roughly falls in the months of February- 
March. The two Telugu works composed during the medieval times— 
Panditaradhya Charitra and Sivarütri Mahatmyam by Palkuriki 
Somanatha and Srinatha describe the puranic stories illustrating the 
merit accruing to the performer, who observes the Sivaratri day. 
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The important items to be observed in the performance of this festival 
are fasting (upavāsa) the whole day after taking the sacred bath and 
observing holy vigil during night and spending the whole time in 
singing and praising the glory of the God. It is the popular belief of 
the people that who bathe in the river and worship the Lord in the 
Saiva kshētras and distribute offerings will be rid of all sins and will 
enjoy the blessings of the Lord Siva." Performance of funeral rites 
and feeding of poor will accordingly benefit the forefathers and 
ancestors. 

The puranic basis for the celebration of this festival is that 

when the entire Universe was under a deluge, Parvati prayed Siva for 
redemption and requested that those who had escaped destruction 
should be allotted a specific time for offering prayers to him. This was 
fixed on this particular night of Amāvāsya of the month of Magha,*! 
On this day people also worship the goddess Parvati and will derive 
numerous benefits by God’s grace. Though the literary work Sivaratri 
Mahātmyam of Srinatha extols the importance of observing the Sivaratri 
Vrata and the merit that will be accrued from it, its observance is 
„poorly documented in the temple epigraphs of the medieval period, 
Only two inscriptions at Samalkot,? one from Palakollu? and one 
from Amaravati* refer to the Sivaratri day and the donations made 
on that occasion. 


Kalyāņētsavam 


This festival is variously referred to in the inscriptions as 
vivahilsavam and udvāhūtsavam*”* This festival is followed by the 
ivarātri utsavas generally in the month of Phalguna. This festival 
can be described as the mahdtsava of the temple since it includes the 
celebration of the principal items in the procedure of mahótsavas 
celebrated in most of the temples of South India. It is also called as 
kālētsava as it is celebrated every year on the same dates. For 
Celebrating the marriage festival of God Siva, separate pillared halls 
Were constructed in the temple complexes of the paūchārāma shrines. 
The festival starts with ankurārpaņa or sowing nine or seven or 
five kinds of seeds in an earthen ware pot. The marriage-hall is made 
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ready for the function and the soil is brought from a selected place, 
. needed for ankurarpana. After placing the soil in the nine sacred 
earthen pots the guardian deities (ashta dikpālas) and the creator of 
the Universe (Brahma) are invoked by chanting mantras and then 
the nine kinds of seeds are sown in the earthen vessels. The main 
idea behind the actual ceremony involves the offering of the germina- 
ting seeds to Gods who are responsible for the creation and sustenance 
of the Universe. The sprouting of the seeds indicates the fact that 
the Gods are pacified and that the function would be a success. This 
initiates the beginning of the utsava. From the next day, the actual 
festival starts. The second day of the ceremony is marked by flag 
hoisting (Dhvajardhanam). With the accompaniment of a chorus of 
music, the flag is hoisted after the end of the pūja. In this ceremony, 
a piece of new cloth is tied around the lower base of the Dhvaja- 
sthambha and above it, blades of darbha grass, as well as mango and 
pipal leaves are tied. After this the priest performs navakalaša pūja 
with the nine pots of fresh water. An abhishéka or anointing of the 
Dhavaja pitha takes place with the water sanctified by the navakalasa 
pūja. This is followed by the offering of naivedyam to the dhavaja- 
sthambha. This is the pacification ceremony (baliharana) to appease 
the other deities of the temple complex. The God is taken out in 
procession on different mounts such as the bull, horse, elephant, etc., 
-on various days. Each day, a devotee is supposed to have been 
blessed by the God giving special audience to them. On the seventh 
day, the God and his consort are decorated in the temple-chariot 
and it is taken round the village. On the 10th day, the God is taken 
on procession in his marital dress along with the Goddess, The 
eleventh day is marked by a peculiar festival, in which the God goes 
for hunting. The Agamas lay down that during the festival, music 
and dance of different types are to be arranged. The festival is ended 
with the performance of the ceremony of lowering the flag (dhvajā 
avarēhaņa) chanting mantras all the while, without any music. This 
includes the offering of flowers and ghee at the Dhavajasthambha. 
The kalyānētsavam is conducted in the Siva temples since their incep- 
tion. A few inscriptions record the gift of land to the temple to feed 
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the ascetics and brahmins of Tiruvtdhimatha on all days during the 
celebration of the marriage festival of the God.** Another inscrip- 
tion also refers to the existence of udvāhūtsava mandapa, i.e., the 
mandapa exclusively built and used for the celebration of marriage 
ceremony of Lord Bhim@svara at Drākshārāma.*” The celebration 
of this festival with more or less similar procedure is observed in the 
Visnu temples also, which is widely known as Brahmūtsavam. 


Ardrūtsavam 


This festival is celebrated in the Šiva temple at Drākshārāma in 
honour of Lord Siva. On Margasira Pirnima, Siva in the form of 
Naļēša mūrti is said to have been born under the constellation Ardra. 
The festival occurs only at the combination of Margasira pirnima and 
Ardra nakshtra, which could take place, when some months previous 
to Margasira was adhika. An inscription at Draksharama refers to 
the donation of the villages Pandruvada and Sila as tax free lands 
(sarvakaraparihara) to Lord Bhīmēšvara on the occasion of Ardrétsava 
for providing the Havi bali archanas and also for entertaining the 
Gods with the services of dance and music.? 


Dólótsavam 


This festival occurs in the month of chaitra. It is the full-moon 
day or the 15th day of the light half of the month of Chaitra and is 
connected with the Davana Punnama day. According to two 
inscriptions at Drākshārāma, Doldtsava is observed in «association with 
Dayana Punnama.® Рауапа Punnama is observed as the auspicious 
day in the temples, during which the God is worshipped with the 
Davana leaves (Artemesia Indica). It is mentioned in Paņditārādhya 
Charitra that it is the custom of the Telugu country, particularly 
among the courtesans or vēsyas to respect their teachers of arts on the 
day of Davana Punnama and offer them katnams, i.e., fees or 
presents. The same work refers to a certain vēsya as having paid 
katnam to her guru on this day of Davana Punnama pledging her 

"chain (saripena).** On the day of Dolotsava the festival is celebrated 
by placing the God in a swing in the ayala mandapa specially 
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constructed for the purpose. In the Bhimesvara temple at Chāļukya 
Bhīmavaram (Samalkot), an йуа!а mandapa of four pillars is erected, 
to the North-east corner of the temple within the inner enclosure wall, 
which will move to and fro with the gentle touch. Probably this 
татара might have been used to celebrate the Pū/ētsava festival. 
It is gathered from the Puranic legends that it is on this day that Lord 
Visnu put an end to Holika, a female demon and sister of 
Hiranyakasipu. This festival is celebrated in the Visnu temples of 
Āndhradēša.** Further, it is curious to note that it is one of the 
important festivals in the Orissan temples. This could have been 
due to the close cultural contacts and the network of pilgrimage that 
the paūchārāma shrines had with the Kalinga region during the 
medieval times. On the occasion of Dólotsavam, two village grants 
are registered in the temple of Drākshārāma by the ladies of the 
Matsya chiefs of Oddadi region.** 


Deepavali Mahótsavam 


It is the festival of lamps which occurs on the 15th day of the 
dark half of the month of Āsvīja. This festival is celebrated with 
great pleasure and enthusiasm even to the present day’ in almost all 
the houses of the Hindu faith to mark the death of Narakāsura in the 
hands of Lord Krishna and his consort Satyabhama. On that day, 
the temple will be specially decorated with large number of lamps. 
Two inscriptions of Kshīrārāmēšvara temple at Palakollu refer to this 
as the temple festival and registers the donations to the God of that 
temple on that occasion." 


Sanivāra Mahotsavam 


It is the celebration of certain festivities on the. particular day, 
Saturday (Sanivāra). "This comes under the category of vārētsavas, 
that are celebrated on every week. Though the specificities of this 
occasion are not very clear, it can be gathered from the Puranic 
accounts that "whoever performs on the day of Sani Trayodasi, 
abhishēka for Lord Siva and abhishēka with oil for Sani, one of the 
nine planets (navagrahas) and keeps the lamps with gingelly oil. in the 
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Siva temples will be freed from all the sins. From the epigraphic 
evidence we came to know that in the Kshīrārāmēšvara temple 
complex at Palakollu, are constructed the Sanivāramaņģapas, probably 
for celebrating the festivals on Saturdays, 
Tūriļātsavamu 

It is the garden festival of the deity when the idol (Utsavamūrti) 
isplaced in a separately constructed pillared hall and all the 
festivities are celebrated. This festival is mentioned in the temple 


records of Drākshārāma which registers the endowments on this 
occasion.“ 


Maghanta Dasotsavam and Kottamāvāsya 


An inscription at Drākshārāma refers to the festivities on the 
occasion of Kottamāvāsya which is associated with the епа of Маайа 
month." The festival is celebrated on the new moon day of the 
month of Māgha. As the name of the festival itself indicates, it is con- 
ducted for ten days at the end of the luner month Maga. 


Pandi utsavam 


It is a kind of annual festival performed in the temple. It is 
referred to in only one record of the Bhiméévara temple at 
Drākshārāma.'$ 

Other important festive occasions are Sravana Paurnami and 
Kārtīka Paurnami. For Lord Siva Kārtīka Pūrņima is a sacred day. It 
is mentioned in the Bhtmnēšvara Purana that the sage Agastya 
entered the fire arch, jvala tūraņam along with his wife on the full 
moon-day of the month of Kārtika at Drākshārāma.” It is the belief 
of the people that this act on the day of Kartika pirnima would wash 
off all the sins. 

Another important festival, though it is not mentioned іп the 
temple inscriptions is the vasamtotsava or the spring festival. This 
festival is elaborately described in the Bhimesvarapurána of Srinatha. 
The different ceremonies practised as well as the celebration of the 
festival are graphically described in the literary work, 
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According to Blīmēšvarapurāņa, God Bhīmēšvara of Drākshā- 
rāma celebrates this festival at the beginning of the spring season, 
which is attended by the Gods, apsaras, Gandharvas and the village 
Goddesses of Drākshārāma. It is described in the work that the devas 
and gandharvas erect fortifications with camphor pieces and musk, 
battlements with КийКита drava, gateways with coral tenders, large 
doors with lotus petals, arrange a moot with agaru, mud and rose 
water, kolams with ratnamkuras, flags with silk clothes, beautifully 
decorate the park attached to the temple of Bhīmanātha and worship 
the mango trees. On this occasion, the apsaras play on kanaka vtnas 
sitting on the alters of Dakshavātika and sing jādara songs on 
Bhimanatha. After sometime, they get into care and hit him with 
flower arrows. Then God Bhīmanātha distributes among the dēvas, 
gandharvas, and apsaras sandal, musk camphor and other perfumed 
substances in abundance, gives them, by a signal, sanction for sport 
and play. Then follows the elaborate description of the various sports 
played on the occasion of the spring festival. 

The other less-known festivals conducted in the temples are 
Kathaka Mahótsàvam,? Damanētsavamē! on the day of Davana 
Punnama апа Chaitra Parvam.? Though the celebration of ratha 
saptami is not mentioned in the epigraphical literature, the construc- 

-tion of arka mandapa in the temple of Drākshārāma indicates the 
celebration of festivities for the Sun God in the particular maņdapa.*? 

In addition to the temple festivals which are celebrated with 
elaborate temple rituals, several important auspicious occasions are 
mentioned in the temple inscriptions. Some of them are Urtarāyaņa 
Samkranti, Dakshinayana Samkranti, Karkkàtaka Sāmkrānti, Tula 
Sankranti and Mēsha Samkrànti. On all these days either the lands, 
villages, lamps, cash or in kind, the donations are made to the 
temples. A close study of these donations made on the above occa- 
sions indicates that these are all the days on which Sun enters the 
‘signs of capricorn (causing Uttarāyaņa Samkranti), the sign of cancer 
in the zodaic (causing Dakshiņāyana Samkranti), the sign of Aries or 
Libra (causing Vishuvu Samkranti), the sign of Virgo (causing Kanyā 
Samkranti), the sign of cancer (causing Karkkataka Samkranti), the 
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sign of Libra (causing Tulā-Samkranti), the sign of scorpion (Vrischika 
Samkranti) and into the solar month of Aries (causing Mesha Sam- 
kranti). During the 11th and 12th Centuries, a large number of dona- 
tions were made on all these occasions. It is curious to note that 
all the temple donations made for various purposes/occasions, the 
donations of various types given to Lord Siva on the event of 
the entry of Sun to the various signs (rásis) amounts high. 
The inscriptions of the temples under study are systematically classified 
and arranged in a table (No. 17) to show the number of donations of 
all categories including land, village, lamp, cash and kind given 
against various important auspicious occasions. The inscriptions of 
Bhimavaram are not included in the table as there are only two 
records, which are fragmentary in nature. 

In addition to the auspicious occasions described above, the 
temple epigraphs mention the days of Sūrya grahana (Solar eclipse), 
Sama grahaņa (Lunar eclipse), Vyatīpāta, maha dvādasi and Akshaya 
Trutiya, on which the devotees perform the religious duties and made 
gifts. Kanduri Iswar Dutt explained the term of Vyatipata as the day 
of full-moon, when it falls on Monday. However, the inscriptions 
of the temple of Drākshārāma show that tlie day of Vyaripata fall on 
Amavasya and Saturday** Chaturdasi and Wednesday,°® ekadasi and 
"Wednesday?" and Pūrņima and Monday. It is given in the lexicon of 
Vachaspatiyam that the Vyatipatam is the coincidence of Amāvāsya and 
Sunday and is the auspicious time for making gifts or donations to 
the temples. As the table (No. 17) shows, a good sumber of (25) 
donations were made on the occasion of. Vyatipāta at Drākshārāma, 
while only one grant is registered in the Šiva temple at Samalkot and 
nil at the remaining paficharama shrines. Apart from these religious 
festivals and auspicious ‘occasions, the temple inscriptions of 
Drākshārāma inform us of the observance of the vratas and nēmus 
by the ladies, Particularly, reference has been made to Gaurtvratam 
performed by the wife of Arjunadēva, the Matsya chief of Oddadi 
region. Tt is the worship of Gauri on the third lunar day of the 
bright half of Chaitra month. This Gaurtvratam is still current in the 
Telugu country. It is the Saivite vrata and is observed even to the 
present day in some of the Telugu families, 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSCRIPTIONS RECORDING 
THE DONATIONS MADE TO THE SIVA TEMPLES ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS 


51. Occasions e Number of Inscriptions 

No. : Drākshārāma Samalkot Palakollu — Amaravati 
1. Uttarāyaņa Samkranti 55 ۴ 17 3 
2. Vishuvu Sarhkranti 35 1 E 3 
3. Dakshinayana Samkranti 11 3 1 gy 
4. Vyatīpāta 25 1 it 1 
5. Tula Sarhkranti 6 — es 1 
6. Karkkātaka Samkranti 4 1 ant E 
7. Kanyà Samkrànti 2 — di 2È 
8. Vrischika Sarhkranti — 1 ES CN us. 
9, SOmagrahana 6 7 2 1 
10. Sūryagrahaņa 3 4 1 HS 
11. Mēsha Sarhkranti — = 1 5 
12. Mahādvādasi 1 — = 29 
13. Akshaya Trutiya 1 -- = rS 
14. Kārtīka Pūrņima i -- = 1k 
15. Kottamāvāsya 1 7 — — 


Thus the five Šiva temples, which are the sectarian religious institu- 

tions in their conceptions are the centres of religious practices like the 

performance of the rituals and festivals. The number and variety of 
the rituals and festivals observed in the temples are in accordance 

with the intensity of the charitable and religious zeal of the people as 

well as the rulers of the region. Further, it is observed that the Tamil 

culture had a great impact on the observance of the auspicious days 

and оп the items of food offerings. It is equally interesting to find 
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that the temple services were performed by the non-brahmin priests 
(Jangamas), probably due to the change that has come over in the 
religious outlook of the Andhras by the new form of Saivism, i.e., 
Vira Saivism during the medieval period. 
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Resume 


Ай attempt has been made in the previous chapters to trace the 
origin, antiquity and the history of the development of the art and 
architecture of the paūchārāma temples in Āndhradēša. The role 
played by the temples in the socio economic life of the people during 
the medieval times is amply reflected in the inscriptions and sculptures 
of these temples. 

The five Siva temples included in the present study are those 
located at Drākshārāma and Samalkot of the East Godavari District, 
Palakollu and Bhimavaram of the West Godavari District and 
Amaravati of Guntur District, All these temples are closely situated 
either on or near the banks of the rivers Gcdavari or Krishna. 

The paūchārāma temples under study witnessed the major 
political and cultural changes in Āndhradēša during the medieval 
times. Several dynasties like the Eastern Chāļukyas, the Chāļukya- 
Chēļas, the Eastern Gāngas, the Kakatiyas, the Reddis and the 
Vijayanagar extended their patronage to these temples and endowed 
them with various grants. Though it has been assumed all along by 
the historians that these five Šiva temples were built on the ruins of 
the Buddhist stūpas, the present study reveals that these views are 
baseless and these temples are of Šaivite origin from their inception. 
Though efforts have been made to include the Siva temples at 
Chebrolu and Kotipalli as belonging to the paūchārāma shrines by 
some scholars, there is no such reference in the epigraphical and the 
literary sources of the medieval period. 
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The paūchārāma shrines have a close affinity in the matters of 
architectural layout aud design with the great temples of Tanjore and 
Gangaikondacholapuram. The five Siva temples under study are 
partly anterior to the Chola temples of Tamilnadu and have the 
common elements of raising of the ground floor of the temple into 
two bhümis, with the sanctum located in the centre and erection of 
the two spacious prakara walls intercepted by the gapuras on cardinal 
directions, with cloister (riruc/huļļumāla) around the main shrine, in 
which were many subsidiary shrines and the tank (pushkarini) on the 
east side of the temple complex. 

In the absence of the inscriptional evidence relating to the 
beginnings of the construction of the main shrines, it has been 
assumed that Chalukya Bhima 1 was responsible for the construction 
of all the райсһағата in Āndhradēša. But on the contrary, his 
association only with the construction of the Bhimesvara temple at 
Chalukya Bhīmavaram (Samalkot) can be established by the 
epigraphical and sculptural evidence. 

All the paūchārāma shrines are closely connected with each other 
by the temple legends, which mention the same story relating to the 

„Origin of the temples. These legends connect the places with the 
mythological stories recorded in the Puranas, enhancing the 
importance of the place by giving them a higher antiquity, The study 
throws a considerable light on the emergence of regional traditions 
through the bhakti cults, which eliminated the discontinuity between 
the Vedic sect activities and non-Vedic folk religious activities and 
bridged the gulf between the higher religion and the lower religion, at 
least ideologically. The worship of the grāma dēvatas in the temple 
precincts as the guardians of the four gopuras of the prākāra walls on 
four directions and the acceptance of Manikyamba, dēvadāši as the 
main consort of Lord Bhīmēsvara at Drākshārāma and the incorpora- 
tion of the worship of the sthala vrikshas, the snake gods and 
goddesses and the other aboriginal elements indicate the role of the 
райсһағата temples in the process of Hinduization. 
The architecture of the temple conforms to the Dravidian 
pattern. The temples have samachaturasra dyitalajtritala vimanas 
with kūļas and Salas. The Bhimesvara temples at Draksharama and 
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Samalkot are almost similar to each other architecturally, but they 
differ to an extent when viewed from the iconographic point of view. 
The vimana of these temples is square resembling the nagara order of 
the temples. The plan of the temple with a square garbhagriha and 
antarāla, the projections and the pilasters on the bhitti part of the 
vimana suggests the early Chalukyan origin, The construction of the 
two massive prākāra walls around to main temples with neatly cut 
and dressed stone boulders reminds one of the prakara walls built by 
the Imperial Cholas in Tamilnad. 

Though the technical skills of the Chalukyan artists are reflected 
on the iconography and sculpture of the paficharama shrines, it is not 
devoid of the influences from the artists of the neighbouring regions, 
Because of the close cultural contacts that Āndhradēša had with the 
regions of Orissa, Tamilnadu and Karnataka during the medieval 
times, the art traditions of these regions crept into Āndhradēša. Тһе 
sculpture not only reveals the influence of these regional art traditions 
but also the way and style of the contemporary life of the people to 
some extent. The use of various musical instruments, the existence 
of classical and folk dances, the importance of fine arts in the 
medieval society, the type of metal industries, the use of ornaments 
for adorning the bodies, types of dress and coiffure can be gleaned 
through the sculpture and iconography of these paūchārāma temples. 

Besides being the centres of religion, the temples acted as 
meeting places and played a key role in all walks of life of the society. 
During the medieval times, the temple lands and properties have been 
enormously increased reducing the importance of the agrahara villages 
and lessening the number of such type of grants to the brahmins. 
Because of its large sources of revenue from the devotees, pilgrims 
and visitors pouring into the temple’s treasury even now and then of 
all important occasions and religious festivals the temples need a 
sound administrative mechanism to administer its huge finances. 
This has been done by the sthanapatis, kotļāruvu and other temple 
officers. To fulfil the religious needs of the temples like conducting 
the rituals and festivals and to look after the temple lands and cattle, a 
large number of people were taken into the temple services, who were 
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paid both in cash and kind, depending on the type of services they 
performed, Sometimes, they were given some shares in the temple 
property and were allotted tax-free lands as their remuneration. The 
land and village donations made to the temples reveal the private 
ownership of land, communal land, the functions of the Mahdjanas, a 
village assembly and the existence of cultivating tenants. А close 
study of the temple inscriptions indicate that social stratification was 
taking place in Andhra in the first half of the 12th Century. Not 
only the pafcharéma temples administer and spend their income for 
the religious purposes but also maintain the public charities such as 
feeding the brahmins, ascetics and in setting up the water sheds 
(chalipandiri). 

Because of the proliferation and complexity in the nature of the 
temple rituals during the medieval times, the paūchārāma temples had 
under their services the female servants, i.e., Sānis. In the Bhimesvara 
temple at Drākshārāma alone were 600 Sūnis to conduct the айга 
ranga bhūgas and other type of services to the Gods. These Sūnis 
Were organised into guilds like those of the trade and commerce and 
were styled as Sāni munnüryuru, Sānulu-mānulu and Pedda munnūļi 
sānulu. These guilds used to administer the endowments kept in 
their trust by the donors and played a very important role in propaga- 
ting the Bhakti ideology among the devotees through their dance 
performances. 

The inscriptions of the temples under survey reveal that they 
- had in their service the craftsmen, mason, architects and sculptors. 
In addition to these men of technical skill, the temples also employed 
professional -musician--both vocalists and instrumentalists, dance 
Masters and dancing girls in its service and encouraged the develop- 
ment of fine arts. 

Religiously, the period witnessed the emergence of the militant 
form of Saivism iA, Vira Saivism. Probably due to this changed 
religious ideology, the paficharama temples had under their service 
the Jangamas, ie, the non-brahmin priests for conducting the daily 
rituals during the first half of the 12th Century. The Saivite and 
Voishnavite rivalries broke into violent conflicts in Āndhradēša during 
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the m:dieval period. But at the same time, the synthesis of the two 
sects of Hinduism came from the common man and the rivalry was 
limited to the preachers only. The devotional theism progressed 
towards a syncretism of the Smarta type of religion, which has been 
followed in the paūchārāma temples since medieval times. The 
number and variety of the rituals and festivals observed in the temples 
is in accordance with the intensity of the charitable and religious zeal 
of the people as well as the rulers of the region. The inscriptions of 
the paūchārāma temples furnish a very good account as regards to the 
type of food-offerings and the type of services rendered to the Gods 
on various occasions. 

The paūchārāma temples being the important Saiva pilgrim 
centres acted as the main centres of political and cultural integration 
through its closely knit network of transport and communication. 
Because of the existing network of pilgrimage, it was made easy for 
the rulers to spread the royal message and change of kingship even to 
the remotest villages of the kingdom. The regional traditions that 
emerged around the temples under survey developed a new sense of 
regional loyalty based on regional cults, regional languages and 
literature. The regional loyalty that has been developed through the 
temples in the medieval period forms the ideological basis of the 
regional kingdoms in Āndhradēša. 


abhaūga 
abhaya mudra 


abhishēka jala 
adhisthana 
aditala 
akshamala 


alinga pattika 


anjaltmudra 
ankusa 
antarāla 
ārāma 


ardha maņdapa 


Glossary 


Pose of an archer. 


a hand posture to convey assurance. The pose 
consists in holding the hand up with the palm 
showing. 


the water with which the God will be bathed. 
Base; Plinth part, below the wall part. 

ground floor of a storeyed temple or vimāna. 

a chain of rosary beads. 

a blocking course or band connecting the 


adhishthana and the wall part. It is also a part 


of the prastara, i.e., entamblature. 
Hands folded in reverence. 
elephant-goad. 

porch before the sanctuary of the temple. 
a garden; a monastery. 


а linear hall just preceding the shrine, some- 
times a narrow threshold passage (antarala) in 
front of the sanctum on pillars, 
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ardha-paryankāsana : 


Arka mandapa 


arpita 


āsthāna silā maņdapa: 
āvajavritti 


bhitti 
bhujangatrāsa 


Channavtra 


chinmudra 


Dakshiņāyana 
samkrānti 


Davanapunnama 
devakóshtha 


dhānyālayas 
dikpālas 


a seated posture in which one leg (left) is 
tucked upon a seat, while the other (right) is 
dangling. 


a porch constructed in the shape of a chariot 
of the Sun, especially used for the festival of 
the deity on the rathasaptami day. 

signifies in a southern temple the hara units 
over each tala and prastāra not of free standing 
nature forming regular parapets for the 
pradakshiņa passage of successive talas, but 
rather applied to the next following tala. 
Assembly hall of the deity in the temple. 


Subsistence allowance for the person who beats 
the kettle-drum. 


wall part of a temple. 


a dance pose where left leg is taken across the 
right which is somewhat bent. 


a flat ornament, tied on the таша as hung 


round the neck by a string so as to lie over the 
chest. 


hand in the attitude of exposition. 


: The day on which the sun enters the sign of 


cancer in the zodaic. 


On the full moon day of chaitra, the fragrant 
leaves of Davana plant (Artemesia Indica) are 
placed on the images of God. 


niches on the walls containing shrines of 
divinites. 


Granary 


guardian angels at the four cardinal and four 
intermediate points of the compass. 


Dipavali 
Mahētsavamu 


Dēlētsavamu 


dravida 


Dvārapālas—Door : 


keepers 


dvarasakhas 
dvarasala 


dvitala vimana 
Gajahasta 


Gala 
garbhagriha 
Gaurtvratam 


gavāksha 


gūpura 
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An annual festival held on the new moon day 


ofthe lunar month of Asvayuja by lighting a 


row of lamps. 

The festival celebrated by placing the deity in 
a swing in pillared mandapa specifically 
constructed for this purpose. 

a temple of southern order; In Silpa texts, it 
designates a vimana with ig kr griva- 
sikhara. 

Generally placed outside the main temple 
unit, be it ardhamandapa от mahamandapa in 
its most original lay-out and as a result, serve _ 
to indicate the original limit of the temple, by 
their location. 

These are the overdoors of the main doorway 
entrance into the cella. 

a pillared porch demarcating or flanking the 
main entrance. 

two storeyed temple tower. 

Same as karihasta, pose with arm and hand 
thrown forward and held улл as like the 
trunk of an elephant. i 


neck 


the inner-most sanctuary of the temple. 


: Worship of goddess Gauri on the third lunar 


day of the bright half of chaitra or Bhādrapada 
or Māgha lunar months. 


pierced window opening, literally the уйдө 
carved in the shape of cow's eye. 


- tower-like structure in front or on the cardinal 


directions of the temple with an entrance: "> 
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ģūpurādvāta 
graivēpakas 
Gudimani 
Gudisani 


hara 

hima mandapa 
Jatāmakūta 
Kalasa 

Kalyāņa mandapa 
Катра 

Kantha 

Kanyā Samkrānti 


kapāla 
kapóta 


Karihasta 
Karkātaka 
Samkrānti 
kathaka 
Mahitsavamu 


ап énfrance with а tower above. 

nēck ornāment 

A male servant attached to the temple. 

Dancing girl attached to the temple. — 
garland, a string of shrine minatures decorating 


the parapet over each fala of the vimana 
elevation. 


A porch or portico set in a temple for the 
performance of various sacrifices. 


Crown made up of twists of matted hair done 
into the form of a tall cap. 
a vase shaped finial over the śikhara or vimana 
and gēpuras of the temple. 


A porch constructed to celebrate the marriage 
festival of the deity. 


: a projected moulding like a fillet between two 


major mouldings. 


neck, a recess moulding of the basement and 
bounded by two kampa mouldings. 


The time in which the sun enters the sign of 
virgo. 


human skull 


Overhanging cornice moulding above the 
kantha, usually having kūdu decor on its face. 


Same as Gajahasta. 


: The day on which the sun enters the sign of 


cancer. 


: Annual festival in the temple. 


Kaļisūtra 
Kēyūra 
khāļvānga 


kārtimukha 


koņdika 
koņdika Munnūru 


krottamāvāsya 
Kslarabhishekamu 
Kuchabandha 


Kumuda 
kūļa 


lalatabimba 


liiga 
Mahādvādaši 


makara tūraņa ` 


manchaka 
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girdle ornament as rope. 
armlet, a flat ornament worn on the arm. 
a sort of club, made up of the bone of the fore- 


arm or the Jeg, to the end of which a human 
skull is attached. 


the face of glory, a decorative crowning the 
орех of the arches, (küdus of the kapūta) 
window openings, etc., later it is of the lion- 
face. 

The younger daughter 

Name of one of the caste people; Sani-300 
guild. : 

The new moon day before the new year's day. 
Bathing of the idol or the deity with milk. 


belt employed to support and keep in position 
the breasts of feminine figures. 

torus moulding above the jagati. 

square or circular or octagonal on plan with 
converging roof crowned by a single finial. 

A small carved tabletlocated in the centre of 
the lintel of the cella door. 

symbol of Siva. 

The twelfth lunar day of the waxing moon of 
the month of kārthika. 

ornamental festoon issuing from the mouth 
of the makaras, spanning the top of the two 
columns. 

an early and simplest.type of basement without 
the kumuda, but marked by a high Катла 
between the upāna and pattika, sometimes with 
prominent kapēta above. 
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mogali vakili 
Mundamala 


Munnūrvuru Ay yalu : 


Munnürvuru Sānulu : 


nāgapāša 
nāgara 


niluvu mandapam 
niluvu vākili 
Nirandhara 
nūpuras 
Pādabandha 


Paūcha-bhūta 


Pancharamas 


Pandi utsavamu 


Parasu 
Parivara dévatas 
Рйа SA 

. Patala gēha 


main entranée. 
chain of skulls. 


The principal persons belonging to the fourth 
caste called three hundred. 


The women belonging to the Munnūru Kāpu 


„caste; Sāni-300 guild. 


noose of serpant. 


a northern temple, a sguare sectioned temple 
whose Sikhara is of rekha type surmounted by 
āmalaka šila. 


An upstair porch. 
Front doorway 
Opposite to Sandhāra. 
anklets 


One of the adhisiána types of early southern 
temples; differing from the other important 
form, namely pratibandha in two features, 
namely having a vrifta kumuda and often not 
having a prati. 


The five elements : earth, water, ether, air and 
fire. 


The five dramas 


The mahākhētaka festival. A kind of annual 
festival performed in temples. 


an axe 
attendant gods 
noose 
Underground cell 


Patlika 
Peddamunniru 


Puha 
Pradakshina. 
prākāra 


pranala 


rudrabhaga 


samabhaītga 


Samapādasthānaka : 


sandhāra 

Sāni 

Sānivāda 
Sanivara 
Mahētsavamu 


Saniváramandapamu: 


Sāni vritti 


Sānulu, mānulu, 
vidyāmantulu 
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top moulding of the adhisthana projecting over 
the kantha. 


One of the branches of the fourth caste named 
three hundred; Sani-300 guild. 


socle, pedestal or high base with mouldings. 


Circumambulation 
enclosure wall; compound wall. 


water-chute made for discharge of abhishēka 
jala from garbhagriha 


also known as pūjabhāga, the top region of the 
lihga to which offerings are made. Brahmasitra 
lines are drawn over this region to demarcate 
the nut from the shaft. 


even bend, an erect stance with the weight of 
the body evenly distributed. 


Same as Samabhanga 
temple with inner circumambulatory corridor. 
A suflix to the name of a dancing girl. 


The street where the dancing girls live. 


Festivities performed on Saturday. 


A porch constructed for the performance of 
rituals of deity on a Saturday. 


The endowment of lands granted to the dancing 
girls employed in the temple. 


The dancing girls, temple servants and the 
musicians, drummers etc. attached to the temple. 
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Saptamātrkas 


Sarvatūbhadra 
sikhara 
Silpašāstras 


Simhapada 


Sivarátri 


Somagrahana 
Stūpi 


Srimukha 
Mandapam 


tarjanī hasta 
анһа. 


Tiruchuļtumālika 


Torana 


trisila > 


Tulapurusha 
mahadana 


Tula Sarikranti 


Udarabandha 


seven mother goddesses 


shrine with openings at the four cardinal 
directions. 


roof or spine of a temple. Elevation above the 
grīva and below kalaša-stupi. 


Hindu texts on art, architecture and icono- 
graphy. 


: lion-based 


The auspicious occasion on the fourteenth date 
in the dark half of the lunar month of Magha. 


The eclipse of the moon. 
The top-most ritual part of a temple elevation. 


The porch of the temple. 


the fore-finger erect in the attitude of pointing. 


river, ford, pond or sanctified water source for 
purification. 


An enclosure 


arch, an ornamental device used either in a free 
standing manner oriinrelief. 


trident 


A prince is weighed against gold or silver; 
which he then distributes among brahmin. 


The time in which the sun enters the sign of 
Libra, 


A band tied over the belly. 


Udvahotsava 
Mandapa 


Upàna 
Upa-pitha 
Utkutikāsana 


Uttarayana 
Samkranti 


Valayas 
Vanamala 
Varada mudra 


vimana 


Virasana 


Vishuvu Samkrānti : 


Vyāla 

y уай pātam 
уаўйбраума 
yogapatia 
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* 


A porch or portico for the performance of the 
marriage festival of the deity. 


also called pāduka lowest plain moulding or 
footing for basement. 

Sub-plinth below the adhishthana in elevated 
temples. 

a sitting posture in which one sits with heels 
kept close to the bottom. 

The summer solstice. The day on which the 
sun enters the sign of capricorn. 

bracelets 


long garland which runs up to knee level. 
formal hand gesture of granting a wish. 


a temple measured in parts from base to final. 
Other parts are adhisthāna, pada ог bhitti, 
prastàra grīva, šikhara and stūpi. 

It is the posture of sitting with a right leg 
hanging below the seat, while the other one 
bent vertically at the knee rests across on the 
right thigh. 

The first point of Aries as Libra in which the 
sun enters at the vernal or autumnal eguinose 
considered to be an auspicious time for 
performing religious duties or gifts. 

a mythical composite animal of leonine form. 
The day of full moon when it falls on Monday. 
sacred thread across the shoulder. 


a band of cloth tied around the upraised knees 
of mediating figures seated in a cross-legged 
position, 
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Fig. 2: Bhimeswara Swamy temple at Drākshārāma east Godavari, A.P. 


Fig. 3: Base mouldings—main shrine, Drākshārāma 
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Fig. 5: Base mouldings—main shrine, Samalkot 
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Fig. 10: Sixteen armed Nrtta Ganésa-on a pillar, Drākshārāma 


male and female (from the sculptures of 
d Palakollu) 
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Fig. 11: Dress patterns 
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Fig. 13: Ornaments of ear, neck, arm, waist and.legs 


Fig. 14a : Musicians-Palakollu 


PI. 1. Details of the base mouldings of the Western Gopurā, 
Bhimeévara temple, Samalkot. 
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PI. 2. Southern entrance to the outer enclosure, Bhimesvara 
Temple, Samalkot. 


Pl. 3. Main shrine showing foundational details and the 
elevation; Drākshārāma. 


РІ. 4. Details of the inner enclosure wall, Bhīmešvara 
Temple, Drākshārāma, 
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Pl. 5. Upper section of the inner enclosure wall with the 
sculpture of seated, four-armed Gaņeša; Bhimesvara 
Temple, Samalkot. 


Pl. 6. Inner enclosure wall showing the bhūtāli frieze above 
the bracket-ends of the pilaster and kapola with 
Sirnhalatata gables, Bhīmešvara temple, Draksharama. 


Pl. 7. Close view of the Tiruchuttumala, Bhīmešvara temple, 
Samalkot. 


Pl. 8. Two storeyed main shrine, Bhimesyara temple, 
Samalkot. 
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PI. 9. Main shrine showing the ikhara, Bhīmešvara temple, 
Samalkot. 


Pl. 10. Main shrine, view from the south Bhīmešvara temple, 
Samalkot. 


PI. 11, Relief sculpture showing Chalukya Bhima I holding 
danda in his right hand, his chief queen to his left, 
two lady chauri bearers, chatra and varāka. (loose 


sculpture kept at the State Archaeology Museum, 
Kakinada). 


Pl. 12. Dvārapāla, Bhimesvara temple, Samalkot. 


Pl. 13, Close view of the rudrabhāga of the limestone linga 
in the garbhagriha, Bhimesvara temple, Samalkot. 


Pl. 14. Miniature temple in the south-western с‹ 
Bhīmešvara temple, Drākshārāma. 


Pl. 15. Miniature temple showing sculptures on the temple 
walls and šikhara, Bhīmešvara temple, Drākshārāma. 
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Pl. 16. (a) Arjuna standing on left leg with the right leg bent 
and raised above the level of the right knee amidst 
the blazing fire—Kiratarjuniya story- on a pillar, 
Bhimesvara temple, Drākshārāma. 


РІ. 16. (b) Arjuna seated on a pedestal in padmāsana with 
the hands in anjalimudra amidst the blazing fire 
with long jatās falling on his left side, with /iriga 
above—on a pillar, Bhīmešvara temple, 
Drākshārāma, 


PI. 16. (с) Arjuna and Kirātā each with а bow in d, 
while Mūkāsura in the form of à boar :: :he | 
centre with the two arrows stuck to its .« y—ona 
pillar, Bhīmešvara temple, Drākshārām | 


Pl. 16. (d) Arjuna approaching the temple of: Siva for 
worship—on a pillar, Bhimesvara temple, 
Drākshārāma. 


Pl. 18. Каппарра, kicking the Siva liga with his feet; 
Kannappa plucking out his right eye with an arrow 


held in his outstretched right arm preve 
Kannappa from doing this—on а pillar, 
temple, Draksharama. 


nting 
Bhīmešvara 


PI. 17. Chenchu pursued by the tiger dropped his bow and 
arrow and is on the bilva tree, the tiger waiting below 
to catch him and the Siva linga under the tree— 
Mrgavyadha story—on a pillar, Bhimesvara temple, 
Drākshārāma. 


РЇ, 20, Sarabhesamürti, a combination of double headed 
bird, human and lion's body. Depiction of ten arms 
with various weapons and ten lion's feet attacking 
Narasimha in the human form, on a pillar, 
Bhīmešvara temple, Drākshārāma. 


PI. 19. 


Natarāja, four-armed, the front left in bhw- ;:atrasa 
pose and the right hand in abhaya mudra v i 
apasmara-purusha below his right foot—on illar, 
Bhime$vara temple, Drākshārāma. 


PI. 21. Lingodbhavamūrtī оп the lower section of a pillar, 
Bhimeévara temple, Drākshārāma. 


Pl. 22. Four-armed seated Gaņeša, Bhīmešvara temple, 
Samalkot. 
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РІ. 27. Sūrya, Bhīmeśvara temple, Samalkot. 


Pl. 28. Vīrabhadra, on a pillar, Bhīmešvara temple, 
Drākshārāma. 


PI. 29. Kārtikeya, Kshīrārāma temple, Palakollu. 


Pl. 30. Mahishāsuramardinī, Kshīrārāma temple, Palakollu. 


Pl. 32. Saptamātrika figures, Bhimesvara temple, Samalkot. 


Pl. 33. Nandi in a mandapa—Bhimesvara temple, 
Drākshārāma. 


Pl. 34. Portrait sculpture of Anavema Reddi on a pillar of 
the Mandapa of the western gopura, Bhimesvara 
temple, Drākshārāma. 


Pl. 35. Bronze images of Nataraja and Devi, Bhīmešvara 
temple, Drākshārāma. 


Pl. 36. Kinnari, bracket figure on a pillar, Bhīmešvara 
temple Drākshārāma. 
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